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ID^H^IPIEBS . 

ABSTRACT ^ ' , ^ . 

noting that a state as popoloas as Ohio has only tvo 
accredited littrary schools, this report inclades a needs assesssent 
for professional librarians through 1990, a resource assessment of 
available educational materials in library and in£oraat4.oa science/ 
and an analysis of fou]^ alternative approaches: a nev ptogras aodel, 
a prograt transfeif sodel, an extension sodel, and a comsortiQa sodel. 
It concludes that the northel&st vill continue' to sup^i/ 40 percent of 
professional eaploysettt opportunities ,throtfgh* 1990; lUL.S, 
graduatioiilr froa Ohio .universities vj.1.1 be adequate £or Ohio*s needs 
through* 1990; schc^l l,ib^ary/sedia specialists needs can continue to 
-be aeii; a nev gramiie library school is not vatralated through the 
19B0*s; extenidon support of the northeast and the central CColuabus) 
areas by Rent State is not feasible without assistance fros Ohio 
Sta'te Oniversity; and extension programs in the Dayton area 'require 
support froi layne State Onitersity. The report is supported by 33 
tables of data, and appendices priovide course information, 
ihforaation rf auctions, personnel position definitions, periodical^ 
reading lists, and guidelines to XLbrary services for extension ^ 
students. There are 72 .references. <4^A) 
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Foreword 



This document reports the results off the context evaluation 
• •* * 

. ( - * * * , , ' • • , 

activities conducted by the Graduate i Education for Librarian^hip in Ohio 

Project "and provides initial assessment of the four program options % 

studied. - The project staff hopes, this report will foster further develop- 

ment of alternative opportunities for graduate library education > 

• ■■ V ^ ■ ■ ■ 

throughout the State of Ohio, especially those which maximize access 

/ 

to Ohio residejits using the most convenient', yet cost effective approach, * 
Members . of the project staff express their appreciation to all 

• ■ t ■ 

individuals who shared their time in distril^uting and cbmpleting 
questionnaires, in providi^ data oh programs and exis^ng resources, 
and in sharing their vie^s on the status bf gradu^e library education 
in Ohio. These individuals are too nuinetous to name- 

The project research associ^te^ Mary T. Kim, wishes to personally 
thank the staff of the St^^e library of >phio (i-e-,> word processing 
operators, mailroom personnel, and duplication service staff) for their 
assistance throughout the project. j[n particular she gratefully 
acknowledges the resources provided \>y Richard Cheski, State Librarian, 



and the sAff of the 'Planning, Evaluation, and Rese4rch Unit , Cynthia 
McLaughlin and Barbara Leslie. 
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Thm Omtar for Library S^udiei vm Mtal^islMd as a isesaarch unit 
vifthlq^tha itent Stata tftiivarsity School; of Library Sclanca In 1966. 
Its prlaarySmrpoM was, and Isr to assist tha library profasslon In 
tha solution of pr(rt>laas through rasaarch and d is if asri nation of tha 
rasults. Tha Canitar. sanras as a locus to' stlmlata both funded and 
unfup^ad faculty rasaarch. Past publications as a rasult of 'funded 
rasiarch hata includedt Library Sarricas for the^, Visually -and Physically 
Handicapped , by John A. McCrossan (1968) i Oolloqnlua on Library '<atwoifcs , 
ed. by Edward M. Halli^ar (1969) t and Report of tha Kant State unlirarslty 
Task Fbrce^ to Study th< Library Weeds of !flcaragua* >>, by Bdirard ^ 
Hailiger and others (1974) • « , 



In a tiae of feraant in library education, ^fhen increasing statewide 
needs coexist with diainished financial resources, it is a p p r o pr iate 
that thia latest atudy should fbcus on graduate education for librarianahip 
in Ohio and attei«)t to point the way to aolutlons that are innorative, 
qualitatively acceptable, and cost effective. A 

Z would like t6 close these brie^ reaarks with a few words of peraonal 
appreciation to th^tm whose Interest and stfypbrt made ±his ^tudy pofsi^e. 
T\m Board of Directors of €he Ohio Library Association unaniaously 

I, on May 16, 1980, tiwit such a atudy be undertaken. Rfehard . 



M. Cheaki, State Librarian, and Bonnie Beth Mitchell, Head, L5CA Prograwi 

( ■ • " 

were aoat a J t<t>o gtl ve and encouraged the svteLsslon of a grant propoaal. 
. Btgana Wenninger, Dean of Rasaarch and Sponsore3f*PrograBs at fCentv State 

.-iph. .L.. i. ^^t. ^ 



Msldmt faculty, selected MBbttfs of thm adjunct facia ty, and the' ^ 
Adiriabry Opuncil of the^Sct^l of Ubra^ Science all provided 90od 
ideas fof consideration.. The eto^m^s in the- Ooloboe >ro9raB alerted 
OS to probleM 3^ch should be ^vestigated. A special word of 
appreoi/Ttlon is due the following Msters of the Kent St^te tkiiversi^ty 
Adninistration . f6r their continuing interest and 'support: Hichael 
Schwartz r Vice Presij^t, for Acades^^ md Student Affairs and Frovost; 
tebert J. Alfonso, Assoc^te Vice President and Dean of Faculties; 
Thcmmm D. Moore, Assistant vice President; and Jiob^ Powell, Dean 
of the Gradt^S^llege. ' I feel particularly Indebted to the SUte 
Library Bjcfa^ for the grant ^ich aade possible the eaploynent of a 



full-^«e research associate and to HfUTr Ki» who went far beyond the call 
of duty in ably fulfilling the responsibilities of this assignnent. 
The spirit of oooperatidn frosi The Ohio State Oniversity has been rital 
and particulair sppre^latlcn is expressed to: Williaa J. Studer, 
Director 6f Libraries^, designated by OSO ai priaary liaisotf; W. Ann 
Reynolds, Provosts Terry Roa^k, Assistant Pro^oi^; R. A. BnmhSM/Dean, 
College oC Education; Russell G. Spillnn, Associate Dean tor Progras 
^)ev^lopiient; *and ^ruce Bel^and, Director, School Media l^rograa. Finally, 
the interest of the Ohio Board of Regents and the following eiinri of 



the staff is gratefully acknowledged^ Edward Q. Moulton, Chancellor; 
williaa OofKilter, vice cHance.llor; and Mark SherouseT Assistant to 




Ohancellor. it Is hoped th^t the actions resulting frosi this Raport \ 

* * . $ ^ / . ^ 

will prbTide innovative and cost-effective solutions througlT inter- 
institutional cooperation that my be applicable to other discipline 1^ 

„ A. Robert Rogers ^ 

* , Director, Ceiyter for Library Studies 

Dean., School of Library Science 
\ ^ Kent State Uhiirersity 
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^^HAPTER I 
li^TRODUCTION ' 




Ohio residents interiested in'^ pursuing a^graduate degree in 



library and/or information science offered ty^-program ac#red"i-ted 



^ by the American Library .Associatiol^ have had t^ option to attend 

one of the following: 1) tbe'^Kent, State University progf^, 2) the 

* , . ' • ^ • ' ' 

Case Westerry Reservl University progtam/^-pr 3) an out-<5f-:state 

program. Bofti 0|i4^o, ALA accredited programs ar^,Jlocated 35 miles 

• ^ \ 

apart 4n the northeastern part* of- the state. Residents in north- 

we^te/n, cehtyl,'and soutnwestern Ohio who have elected to ^ 
continue their education in the library field have been confronted 
.Kjrth problems sucli as long commuting distances, high costs of out-of- 
state tuition at '^out-of-si^te progr^s, separation from families, 
or indefinite. postponement of graduate degrees. 

' Concerned-^ with thi^ maldistribution of graduate education for % 

. ■ - * - * .- • s 

libratianship in Ohio, the School of Library Science at Kent State 

^ University soug^jt and received LSCA Title III f.imding through Thfe 

State library o^ Ohiq to a^dess the rieed for additional graduate. 

^ library science programs in. Ohio and to evalaAe alternative methods 

^ far meeting these needs, if and where they existed. The resulting 

project, her^vifter referred to as The* Graduate Education for 

Libtarianship in Ohio Project, consisted of three phases: 1) a needs 

^ • assessment, 2) a resource evaluation, .and '3) an aWalysie of four 
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alternative methods *for providing graduate education in librarian- 
sliip, ih terms of data resulting ^om the preceding context evalua- ^ 
tion activities. The four approaches examined Vere as follow^;" 
X) a 'new progtam, 2) a relocation of the^ Kent State University 
program, to an ar^ a of greater need, 3) ^ modified extension program, 
* and 4y a consortium or conscJrtia for providing graduate education 
for llbrarianshlp in Ohio. 

Project Background 
♦ 

Before project activities and objectiyfes are presented, a few 
words seem warranted on events leading /tip to the project as well as 
changes during the life of the project. 

In the late sixties and early seventies, library and information 
science professionals prbppsed^ alternati<res to correct tfie 
maldistribution of graduate education, opportunities in Ohic/, In 

J f 

1969 Paul Wasserman, Dean of the School of Library and Information 

* f 

Services at the University of Maryland, analyzed the' need for"' 

V * t • , 

additional graduate programs in library education at Ohio state 

- supported universitifljjfcje recommended that Ohio State University 




establish a new scfiOTH^lihrarianship at the graduate level, that* 

the University, of Cinicinnati ' and Wright State University explore 

* 

j oint^of f erings leading to a graduate degree in librarianship , 
that^owling Green State University^ ai|d ^iversity of Toledo^ cons^^r 
similafr joint ventures and that th^ Kent State University library 
school continue its expansion and program development efforts 
[1, p,20]. His recommendations yT^e^lted from on-site visits 
interviews vjifh 'regional faculty and university administrators, 

* ' , ^ 2 - 

' i : . ■ 



In thd' early seventies both Ohio State Universit>^nd Wright 



State University developed proposals fot graduate p^rogra^is in 



librarianship . Both attempts failed due to a tightening fiscal situa- 
tion and its* attending problems. T^e Ohio State University established 
§ strong program in cqpputer and infoymation science and a smaller 
program in media. Wright State University afso developed a media' 
program. No known action was taken on the joint ventures recommeiYied 
for the northwestern and southwestern portions of the state. • The 
Kent State program, however, did continue its expansion as the only 
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statej^^^^^e'd, ALA accredited degree prograip in Ohio. 

directors of Cleveland Public Library and the Public 
Library of Columbus and Franklin Cpunty requested that Kent State 
University offer g^raduate 'Coutses in fl-ibrarianship at the respective 
sites. These extension programs continued to grow through 1979 
at which time^O students were on the Cleveland mailing list and 
• over 100 students were on 'the ColiAfbus mailing list. In 1978 Kent 
State University signed a formal cooperative agreenjent with Ohio 
State 'UnLversity, permitting use of OSU clas-Sr^ms and library 
facilities [2]. 

Wnile the Columbus program was expanding, Kent State University 
received inquiries from southwestern Ohio regarding the offering of 

graduate courses'^in librarianship. The Library^ Division of the 

# / * 

Dayton-Miami Valley Consortium, in a s€rVey of librar ians'employed 

in the Dayton-Miami Valley region, -c^orted^th^ over 100 librarians 

« 

were interested in taking ALA accredited graduate cours'ework in 
librarianship . [3] . Since some of these* 100 librarian^ held associate 



degrees, the actual numbet eligj.ble tb enroll in graduate courses , 
would be lower.. In 1979 the Dean of the College of Education at 
Wright State Univei^^y. exfJressed interest in exploring cooperative 
arrangements similar tq^ttiose established* with The Ohio State Univer- 
sity [4]. , " V , - • - . , . 

As interest in sbrfthern 0hi6 continued , ^the""Cleveland program 
experiences! enrollment detreases. Between 1978 and 1979 a 54 ^percent 
decrease occurred in Cleveland enrollment wHile Columbus enrollment 
.rose 33 percent [2]. Several classes scheduled in Cleveland during 
(^l^^O had to he, caacelleji due to insufficient enrollment, Tlie 
.Kent State University library "science faculty decided that- factors 
^ucfi as. access for working adults and h|.gher tuition costs of Case 
Western Reserve^niv^rs4ty justified the continuation o'f the 
Cleveland program, bu^ at a reduced level [5]. Appendix A lists 

the courses to be offered in the Cleveland area. 
* '* * . 

Wnile the enrolWeht--44J the cilumbus program ii^cr eased , 

student satisfaction wi^ theUprogram did not always^keep pace. In 

the Spring of 1979 some .15 Col\^mb^ students nearing completion of 

tKk MLS degree were dskfed to comment on* the Columbus program. Kost 

respondents stressed^ the need for a conduit to the main campus. 

Long distance advisement from th& main campus remained problematic. 

Several cited the program'' s failure to. provide information on^univer- 

sity deadlines; grddm|tion requirements, etc. Several respondents 



suggested a residarit oadrdin^or as a partial retii^dy [2]. * 

Results o£ a second Columbus survey, conducted in the sumpier of 
1979, echoed the need for a Columbus coordinator. Students complained 
of prablems' itK^ct^^ing library ^terials fot course assignments. 



Too much travelling time insufficient holdings 'in library science,' 
materials lost, stolen or in use by othefs, and inconvenient hours 
were cited as difficulties. Several students noted scheduling dif- 
ficulties-, especially for courses with prerequisites. More frequent^ 

offering of core <:ourses and a greater variety of electives were * 

y 

mentioned as neede<l improvements [6]. A third surve^, conducted as 
part of a class project during* Fall, 1979, revealed continued dif-' 
ficulty in obtaining ^outside* reading m&teri.als^ incQnvenient classroom 
Ifjcation, expensive parking at the^OSlJ campus,^ and little interaction 
with main campus advisors [7]. ' . 1i 

• In spit^ of these problem^ with boDh extensiorui(|4tes , total off- 
campus offerings tqntributed 26 percent. to the Fall, 1979 student FTE " 
a^d produced 21 percent of t^he * total income of the School of- Library 
Science at Kent. In tla^all term, 1980, the FT^ share jumped to 32 . 
percent , ^yielding 27 peir^eilt of the total school income [8], 

In addition, a part-time coordinator was hired on a trial basis 
f or^ the, 1980-81 adademic year. Responsibilities ihcluded teaching in 
the Columbus program, advising students, and providing a linkage with 
the main campus* in Ken^t As part of the OSU-KSU agreement, the OSU 
Main Library provided space for an ejjtension program office. 

The continued growth of the' t^tal Rent program, including exten- 
sion pffei>ings, and the opportuniti^ for expansion into the Dayton 
^area caused some concern among the Kent library science faculty. The 
ALA Committee on Accbeditat ion , in commenting on the 1977-78 annual " 
•report- submitted by the KSU School* of Library Science, inquired about 
the potential impact of the two extension programs on the main canlpus 



degree program j^]. With t^e KSU change to a semester system, the ^ 
libr^ary science faculty questioned tKeir ability to maintain the sam^» 
variety of courses atj^he main campus and to participate in extensipn 
teaching, even with increased teaching loads [2]. Both the , Committee 
on Accreditation and the /former Dean of the Graduate Colleg^ at Kent 



J /former 
)riasized 



State University had emphasized the desirability of increased i;esearch 
productivity by the library science /acuity . In the 1979-80 acadepxic 
yfear, the average teaching load wa4^ reduced from 12 hours per semester 
to^lO-ie hours', still exceeding the norms of other graduate library 
schools or other graduate units at Kent State University. To *re lease 
additional ti^me in 1980/81, the Dean of the School of Librairy Science 
proposed less frequent offering of undergraduate courses and sma'll 
graduate cuurses plus Ae reduction of coramitte'e work^and elimination 
of the former "drdj^-in-at-any-time" policy fpr sXudent access. The 
fact that e^e position left vacant by the former Dean of the School of 
Library Science remained ^unfilled cqapounded t^e faculty load problem. 

no]. • ■ 

•/ . , * : \ 

Central t4*e is^ue of potential faculty ,overexpansion was the • 

lack of a residency requirement for the graduate library program. The 

late Sidney Jackson, ia a letter dated^ril' 13 , 1979, addressed the 

residency issue as follows: 

-.. I see no rational basis for pretending the 
totality of a graduate program, tangibles and 
intangibles, can be maintained without som^ 
significant time here, at* Headquarters * It 
would seem to ^be proper to require the candidate 
to ta|ce ^ portion of the^core here — at leas^ 
. / one course if not more. 



The credit requirement for the degree is 36 

^ semester hours; it seems to me that a minimum 

here should be set at 1&, or maybe 9 or 8. The 

advertising should emphasize that such work 

ought^ to be taken early in the sequence partly 

for the clear advantage of getting the 

, lieadquarters oi:ienta<^ion and advising > 

Mature persons heading toward a professional 

career in a tight ^market should have 

' ^ no trouble under stranding that syllogism, ^ 

I believe there is no doubt about the stance 

of the ALA accreditors. The ultimate logic ^ 

of the extension plan is a correspondence ' 

curriculurf", best suited to mere operational 

training , [2, p,6] • 
» * 

. Jackson ^s letter was followed by recommendation from Dr 
R. Wynar,. ,_ 

fv 

It is recommended \hat part-time students 
from Columbus and Cleveland be required to 
take between^ 4-6 semester hours on the main 
campus. ^ 

. Students may take into consideration any 
semester -or Saturday, offerings. in K^nt. 
Alsg >th^coKcepC of .the weekend college may be 1 
, considered in the future curriculum develop- 
menj^, • Taking into considerati6n that most ' * 
rules have* their .exceptions, students with 
justified reasons may be exempt from this » i , 
requirement pending the Dean's approval and ^ 

0^ the recommendatj^on of the student's advisor. 
In view of the rather limited* number of 
full-t'ime permanent faculty in our school, 
heavy loads, university require?i#ats for 

Xjiublished research, and prof essimal 

activity (ebsentlal for school^ visibility),* 

\ and the accreditation committee's comments 
concerning our program in Coluiibus and 
Cleveland ^ is hoped that this recommendation 
will be accepted, ^ 

The maj^r benefits to our part-time students 
will He th^ir exposure to pur resources in 

. terms oT faculty, collection -and equipment, 
A/iother important benefit to the student 
will be much more effective faculty advising 
regatding their individual program planning - 
in relation to their fiiture prof efesioiia'l 
employment, It is recommended thaT^^tnis 

. requirefti\ent be implemented with the beginning 
of the 1980-81 academic year. [2, pp. 6-7], ' ' 

-.7 - * . , 



At d faculty meeting on April 25, 1^79, th'e^ library science fac,ulty 
approved the recommendation in kn advisory vote. Action was delayed 
• pending^ additional study. 

The Graduate^ Education for Librarianship in Qhio Project, funded 
for the period September^ 1980 through December, 1981, sought to* 



provide information to decision-makers who will ^dress the^maldisi- 
tjributioa,'' overexpansion, and residency issues set forth ia this 
background review, , 



Project Activities and Objectives ' ' • 



As stated earlier, the project consisted of three principal 
phases : 

examination of programming alternatives, The^ acty^vit'ies and objectives 

^ - 

of each phase are delineated below. 



1^. a needs assessment, 2) a resource evaluation and jfe^an 

J.-. . \ : 



^ ^ . Phase Onei: Needs -Assessment , ^ 

Activity 1: A survey of .previous aad predicted personnel needs 
^ in Ohio acatiemic, public, and special l/brar i^s* [ 11] 

- J. ' 

Objectives 1,1: To estl^Datie the rtumber of prof essit^nal and 

gupport staff positions tt^at would be filled 
in Ohio academic, ^public and special libraries 
through 1990 

1,2: To identify emerging trends in professional/ 
support staff ratios in these thretf library 

, y 

types 
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1.3: To, estimate th^ number of professional 

vaceuicies anticipated in the three library 
typjfes through 1990 • * 

\ ■ ' ' 

1.4: To obtain regional breakdoVils of these 

estimates in order to dat^mine areas of 

greatest need 
1.5: To identify skills and specialities 

judged to be in greatest demand through 

1990 

\ 

Activity 2: A survey of previous eind predicted personnel needs 



in Ohio pixhliQ school libraries [11] 



■ r 

:tives^ 1, 1: 



Objectives^ 1, 1: To estimate the number of certificated 



school librarians that .would be employed 

: . ♦ * 

/ at each grade level through 1990 

/ ' * 

1.2: To estimate the number of certificated 

librarians vrL^^h master's degree in library 

science or edutationaj^ media/technology 

^that 'would be employed through 1990 

1.3: To* estimate the number of certificated 

librarians with master's degree that would/^ 
be hired annually through 1990 * 

1,^>: To obtarin regional breafl|iowns of these 

estimates to determine areas of greate^^t 
need 



Activity 3: A survey of' library associates -employed/in Ohio 
academic, public, and special libraries/and of 
certificated, nDh-jnaster deg^-eed lib^^rians 
employed in Ohio public schools [2j 
Objectives^ 1.1: To estimate the ^number /bf individuals 

• who plan to enroll in graduate programs 

^ * * In library science, educational media, ^or 

cpmputer and iruormation science programs 
through 1985 
1.2:' To identify geographic areas of . n^d that 

are ^urrently unserved by a graduate library 
science program 
1.3: To determine institutional' sites which would 
• servCj^ maximum numbers of potential students 

determine the piu)bable impact of commuting 
and residency requirements on potential 



r 



enrollment 

Activity A; A survey of student library assistants employed in 

academic ' libraries in 'Ohio [12 ] 

Objectives 1.1: To estimate the nun&er of student workers who 

I . plan to {Airsi^ a library and information 

science graduate degree 

1.2:. To determine regional interest in each of 
* . * • 

the degree areas 

I 

Activity 5: A survey of, undergraduates enrolled in library 

science .and educational m^/i/ia courses in Ohio [12 J 

-'lO - ■ 
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Dbjectives 1.1: To determine regicgnal interest in ^ach of 
the li^rary-r€ ^ • • * 



/ 



related degree'' areas 



i.2: To determine ins-titutional choice^for these 



/ 



graduate degrees 



Activity 6: An analysis of position advertisements for public, 
.academj^c, special and other library vacancies in 
Ohio [13] • 

Objectives 1.1: To determine past trends in professional 
library vacancies in Oh^o^ ^-g*, annuAl 

/- , * i ■ ^- J 

/ number of vacancies, geogtaphital location, 

type of employing library, miniraujn salaries, 
\ ^ etc. ' ' ' 

1.2: To develop a profile of minimum job 

requirements, e.g., experience, education. 



language, etc. 



Phase Two: Resource Evaluation 



Activity 7; A quantitative evaluation of library and information 
science periodical collectiows in the state of Ohio* 
[14-15] 



Objectives 1.1: To determine which geographical ar^as in 
Ohio have adequate library collections to 
support graduate education: and/or continuing 
educatio;! ''programs in librarianship 
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Nr , • ; ; 

" \ ^ 

1.2: To identify holdings information in twenty- 
/ ^ three Ohio lib r a r ies wit^i major periodical 

• collections in tife ' librai;y and information 
science field 

1*3: To develop a resource tool for instructional ' 
♦ ' • 

developers in library and information science* 

Activity 8: An evaluation of, major library science collections 

\ in* Ohiofusipg selected course reading lists of 

the Kent State School of Library ^cTence 

Obj^e^ives 1.1: To determine this gergraphical regions with 

monographic and technical^eport collections * 

ii^ library and information science adequate* 

• to support library science courses 

1.2: To determine if certain regions were better 

suited to support specific courses 

» - ^*=^ * 

ft ' # 

Phase Three: Evaluation of Programming Alternatives ^ - ' ) 

Ad mentioned earlier, the project proposed to ex^ine four pro- 

gram alternatives in light of the context evaluation. This third 

* 

phase examined the results of project phases one and two, the tenta- 

tive -results of an attltnide survey of academic vice presidents, deans 

of colleges of education, ^ and chairpersons of educational media depart- • * 

ments, and information generated from review of literature pertinent 

to each ajJpVoach. THt outcomes of this phase were model descriptions, 

r 
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listings of advantages and disadvantages, and preliminary budgets for 
implementation, where appropriate. , 

.The- results of each phase have been presented in the remainder of 
this report. 




CHAPTER II ' 

ENVIRC»IMENTAL ANALYSIS 

» ' ■ ' 

The Graduate Education for Librafianshtp in Ohio Proiect conducted 
a needs assessment to (Jetetmine if apd where additionair opportunities ' 
for graduate education in librarianship should be created in ofc|q. 
To provide a' context for the^e asse^ment data, project staff 
analyzed selected environmental factors impacting, on pro^ri^ develop- 
ment, expansion aod/or curtailment. Special attention was given to 
previous studies of employment opportunlJ:ies for librarians and 
reviews of trends in graduate library schools. 

The Job Market for Librarians 

In W67 a state of crisis was declared by the American library ' 
profession [16], Research Indicated that 100,000 additional pro- 
fessional librarians were needed in the United States to meet 
minimum staff levels required for delivery of quality library 
service [17 J. In Ohio an analysis of library personnel levels 

4 

echoed national findihgs and called for increased recruitment and 
program expansion by Ohio graduate library schools [IS];; decade 
later the number of professional librarians employed in U.S. 
academic, public, ^nd school libraries had'nearly doubled , \ jumping 
from 6A,30O to 122 ,300,*{ 19] . The number of graduate library programs 
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accredited *by the American Library As^sociation had also nearly 

doubled, yet a second „/nventory of na^^ional library needs reported 

a "shortage" ot 119,(300' prof essipnais' still existed [20] • ^ 

' The llbraify comniunity has^ ?ince recognized that these estimates 
of need wer^ great^ly inf^ted,Ndue in pari^ ft^he underutilization of >, 
prof essiShals through non-professional a;ssignment^ but principally 
due to the quality ^ssura^ce approach employed by th^ national 
inventories ,» Evaluation of existing staffing patterns and leVels 
againfet ideal professional standards dJfes not yield realistic data - 
on employment opportunities, especially during periods of inflation, 
budget cutbacks aAd declining undergraimate -enrollmenj: . Consequently 
while, new library schools were established in response to the 
publicized shortage, their graduates iJbndered W^ere these 119,000 ^ * 
vacancies were located, ' ^ ^ 

Since ^75 and earlier, the job market for librajp.ans has been 
termed "a buyer's i(^|||^et" [21, p,360], Nev graduates with geographic 

mobility have had the most success securing employment. Hardest to 

#- * 

place have been thpse graduates with advanced degrees who lack 
pre-prof ^ssional experience [22], A&^sociated with a tightening 
market was a decline in liBrary school enrollments. In 197*4, 
the average number. of graduates per library school wa6 123; this - 
dropped to 102 by 1976 atfi^to 84 by 1979 [23]. Even though fewdfi 
beginning librarians were in the job market by 1979, a year-in-review 
'article* still reported "the library jpb mar^i^did not open up in 
i980, and prospects look grim fqr a» isigpif leant improvements^ 



^the decade ahead'* 424,^p.l20]^ 



/ 



/ 



Predictiv€ studies harve supported these conclusions. In a 1972 



study of libwry personnel supply and demand ^ the Bureau of LaborJ 

Statistics (BCS^ predicted that t)^e main source ^of employment between 

1970 and 1985 would be due do replacement and not ex^^^0fjron * The^ 

BLS report estimated that 11,200 -professional positions would open 

each year between 1970 and 1985, 80 percent of these being filled bf 

recent graduat^s^f bachelor and lister degree programs in library 

science, BLS estimated an entry rate of 80 percent for ndw graduates 

creating a pool of about 9,000 beginning librarians each year, 'The 

BLS report therefore concluded that few position (i.e. / ,2,200) would 

t 

be available for re-entry, job. transfers, etc, [25], 

More re^nt assessments have indicated that the number of new 
graduated and re^-entrants to the field will probably exceed the number 
of openings, with a .competitive job market continuing through the ^ 
l980's [26], Slower growth has been predicted for public libraries, 
especially due to the* growing reliance on support staff arj^d 
'^volunteers. Research has confirmed that public libraries have 
employed more library associates, that library associates have per- 
fontted functions similar to entry-level professionals, and that public 
library administrations *have been satisfied with the performance of 
libfftry associates on entry-level professional tasks [27],. 

Predictions further indicated th^t growth of professional 

-academic library staff should be non-existent in. the next decade 

■ \ 

#>due to declining student enrollment. "Modest growth for school 
libraries has been predicted for the 1980' s, because of projected 
increases in elementary level enrollments as the second generation 



of the post-war baby boom reaches school 'age* Highest levels of 
growth have been predicted for s^^cial libraries and for the connnercial 
•Jinf dnnation industry [^6]. 

The greatest demand is anticipated for the following specialties: 
community outreach librarians, media/audiovisual specialists, library 
automatioil personnel, and administrative and supervisory professionals. 
Wnile most positions will continue to require a 'master's degree 
in library science (MLS) or a master's degree in education (M.Ed.)/ 
it is expected that undergraduates in education with media speciali- 
zation will be competitive with MLS degree holders when seeding 

^ ■ ^ 

school library openings ^5, p. 40]. This suggests that the modest 
growth in sct^ool^ibrary positions might not drasticaMy ease the 
market for MLS gr*aduAtes. ■# 

Entry-level requirements are predicted to rise dueV^o the 
increasingly technical nature of jobs in all fields. Perhaps this 
results frOT the assignment of previous entry-level tasks to non- 
professional personnel. BLS predicted that new grad^^|es, with 
their up-to-date training, should be ftore attractive, especially 
since they may accept lowej starting salaries than experienced 
professionals. To the extent' that experience is preferred, then 
re-entrants or transfers should have the advantage. 

That new MLS graduates may*be required to compete with experi- • 

en?ed, non-MLS degree holders is an issue raised by the Minimum 

Qualifications for Librarians Task Force of the ALA Office of Library 

Personnel Resources. The task force cautioned against . using the MLS 

degree as a minimum requirement for all professional positions since 

this educational requirement has not been validated as a job-related 
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criterion.. Suc*h validation is required under the Equal Employment 
Opportufilty Act of 1972. Libraries have independently exercised such 
Caution. The Library of Congress has not required the MLS degree for 
several years. In\l976 the Ohio Civil Service Commission eliminated 
non-performance related tests and educational requirements from its 
classification -system^. Library j|>^ositions s^cifiy number of courses or 
type of experience required^^he MLS degree is no longer mandatory' [28] 

The bLS projections for library personnel supply and demand 
through 1985 reflected the Ohio situation as well. In 1970 the Ohio 
Board ^of Regents^commissioned a study of library education and 
library persofttiel needs, findings to be used to guide 'development 
of the 1971 M^ater Flan for Higher Education [29-30].' -The study 
reported that a rough balance of professional openings and new- ^ 
graduates would ^ist between 1971 and 1975. Study results pointed 
to an oversupply of graduates by 1980, the situation worsening 
through 1985.^ TheSB conclusions were based on comparisons of 
projected degxees awarded and projected professional vacancies 
through 19^5 The study indicated the reverse would hold true for 
BA levet library staff. Not only would the' supply of support staff 
be deficient ,;'but the number of certificated personnel available 
for school library positions would be inadequate. If the recently 
proposed minimum standards for O^iio public schools were to be 
approved,* tl>is situation would ^e ^compounded. In order to meet 
the proposed ratio of one certificated librarian for every 750* 
students disttict-wide, Ohio public schools would need to hire over 
950 certificated librarians, at, an estimated cost exceeding $19- 
million [Se? 12, Appendi)^ J]. • ^ 
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The events of the past year* have partially validated these 
earlier predictive studies. .The economic crunch of 1980-81 resulted 
in library branch closings, reduction of hours of service^j^ and 
•elimination of -professional positions [31]. State libraries, public 
'libraries* and academic libraries all faced constricted budgets. The 
elimination of Comprehensive Employment and Training Act employees 
accentuated personnel reductions [24]. ' * ' = 

As reviewers of the political scene noted, libraries [32] and 
education in general [33-] have lost many of their supporters in 
Washington, D,C._J^ile the federal funding of library programs should 
^ be safe through June, 19811 t'he prospects for the following year are 
uncertain, president Reagan's proposed budget would consolidate 
school library program? with 34 other programs in block grants, 
funding these programs, at 72 percent of the current level. The 
college library program (i.e,^. Higher Education Act II-A) ' would. be 
eliminated in FY 1982, although library training and research and 
demonstration Bsxi research libraries (II--d) could retain their 

current leyel of funding, LSCA Title I monies would be reduced 
25 percent.^ Postal subsidies would be cut^and CETA public service 
jobs would not be revived ' [34] . Other proposed cuts which could 
impact on library services and the library job market are' the^ 
proposed abolishment, of the Insti.tut^ of Museum Services, a 45 
percent reduction in funding for the National Endowment of the Arts 
[35], reduction of funds to the National Endowment of the 

0 

Humanities ajid the National Science Foundation, and the elimination 
of monies for grants from the National Historical Publications and 
^ Records Commission [36], 
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On the plus side, a member of irtie U.S. House of Representatives 
recently proposed the establishme/t of an Institute of Information. 
Tnis $8-million institute would study international trends in 
information-collection techniques, make recommendations about 
-education and research programs related to information science, and 
study alternatives for information. systems in the United States. 
The Institute would assume "former respqnsibilities of the National 
Science Foundation in this area [37]. 

Trends in Higher Educatioif \ 

t 

Higher education was recently described as existing in a state 
of "impending crisis/' It w^s suggested that the "club of hard 
times was already pounding the academy with increasing force" 
before the proposed budget for FY 1982 was even released [38, p.9]- 
The magnitude of the proposed cuts,-" however , brings the crisia 
closer to reality. 

The FY 1982 budget proposed a 25 percent cut in th6 Department 
of Education, reducing its bydget to, $12. A-billion,- $6-billion of 
tha^ being earmarked for higher education [36]. On the Ohio 
scene, the House budget has higher education receiving about; 14 
. percent of the proposed budget, approximately the same percentage as 
that of preceding, years. The total budgeti,' however, would be 
reduced ^nd* higher education would receive about $100-million le 
.than the amount recommended by the Ohio Board of Regents [39]. I 
^ . should be noted' that Ohio sypport for higher education has been 

marginal. .A 1978 survey showed that Ohio ranked 45th in the nation 
. in '1977-78 appropriations per* capita for higher education [401. 
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These tuts partially reflect the/*loss of public confidence in 

the value and utility of higher education** [40,_p.2]. Factors 

contributing to this inclucf<^: 

... campus unrest in. the '60s' the perceived 
lowering of standards and requirements ; 
for admission and success in college; the i 
proliferation of programs; the loss of \ 
uniqueness infolding a BA degree ...; tiwt- 
"seemingly larg'e number of individuals 
* haVe been disappointed in^the quality of- ^ 

their educational experience; the exposure 
to the public of college graduates who are 
lackii^g in basic skills ... Beyond these v 
factors, there is the recognition that the* 
social and economic argument that has often 
been blatantly or subtly advanced for going » ' , 

to college - youUl get a better jpb, have ^ 
V doors opened for you /lead a better life, 
meet g^od friends who will help you later 
» in life - may not be totally or even 
partially" accurate ... [40, p. 2]-. ^ 

Changes in enrollment patterns have occurred. Predictive 

studies -forecast declining enrollments for the next two decades. A 

recent study by tfie Carnegie Commission, considered to be a more 

optimistic study, projected a 5 to 15 percent decide in under- 

graduate enrollment between 1980 and 2000. Forty percent of this 

decline would occur between 1983 and^I988 ,^ followed by a two-year 

period of slight recovery. The second slide, occurring between 

1991 and 1997 , would constitute the remaining 160 percent of decline. 

These declines were projected due to an anticipated 23.3 percent , 

, drop by 1997 in the 18-24 age group. Xhis downturn in the college age 

population wOu;.d be partially offset by increased enrollment by 

25'*' students, women, ^ minorities ^/d^part-time students, if predictions 

hold true. 



/ 
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No specific projections weTre made in the Carnegie study 
relative to graduate enrollment. Graduate enrollment waV expected 
to rise, in relation to undergraduate enrollment. The 'magnitude of 
graduate decline would prdbably ,not exceed lO^percent. The study 
projected most decline would occur at^ the doctoral level with 
continued grcwth in mast.er level programs [41]. ' • ' 

Regional variations were anticipated. .The study predicted 
.that Ohio colleges would fare much worse than national averages. 
Some two year colleges .might even be closed. The Board of Regents' 
predictions of a 20-30 percent decrease for 1990 were viewed 
however as overly pessimistic [42]. The Bdard of Regents expected'' ^ 
that Ohio residential universities (e.g., Bowling Green State 
University and Ket^^'State University) would experience sharp 
decreases in full-time undergradua^ enrollment. Urban universi- 
ties/7e.g., Ohio State Unfversity and Cleveland" State University) 
might offset this by increases in the* 25 age group and part-time 
students [43] . 

To date enrollments have remained stably. In fact^ a recent 
study reported applications^ wer^ up 10 percent for the Freshmen 
class. Fall, 1981 [44]. The U.S. Census Bureau also reported 
that between 1974 and 1979, , enrollment of 25 students ro^e 25 
percent, coiApared to a 10 percent increase for traditional college 
age students. The Censtis Bureau concluded that if these rates of 
attendance for the 25*^ age' group remained constant for the next 

i 

two decades, that number of .students enrolled should increase because 
#f projected growth in the over 25 population. The decllhe 'in 
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traditional college age enr9llment. would not be^completeLy counter- 
balanced since older students tend to be part-timers [45]. ~ 

The proposed budget cuts in student a^d programs for FY 1982./ 

only add to the uncertain enrollment picture. The Guaranteed ^udent 

> • • • ' / 

Loan Program aid-Tell Grants funding would be^reduced and social 

security benefits for college alge^ students , el^^Lnated. The recent 

$100-million cut in U.S. loan funds could result in a 70 percent 

slash of student aid for some colleges, according to a recent 

analysis. The amount of National Direct Student Loan funds allocated 

pr Ohio is ^4 percent* less than, previous levels r^6]. Given that 

state support for higher education is based on enrollment-driven 

formulae, enrollment declines, coupled wU^ continued inflation and 

'reduced fedejral funds, create great uncertainty for the future of 

higher education. 

These changing enrollment patterns have prompted acceleration 

^in institutional competition. More community oriented and lifelong ; 

learning programs have been offered to attract older groups. There* 

has been renewed emphasis on recruitment and some concern about ' 

lowering of admissions' st^ards. Cuts in 1980-81 state budgets 



ay^oss^ the country have resulted in elimination of programs, potential 
release of tenured and/or tenure track faculty, arid lay-offs of 
non-academic personnel* [47]. Institutions compete to maintain quality, 
meet, inflationary costs, replace equipment, and provide salary in- 
creases [40]. I 

^^^^tudy sponsored by che Council for Interinstitutional 
Leadership offered four options for colleges' survival in the coming 

dejcades: '1). su/vive alone, 2) develop substantial voluntary 
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cooperation, 3) accept publicly mandated cooperation or 4) terminate 

operation [48]. The '^cooperative ethrc" has been termed crucia^for 

survival. Since QooperatioTT requires compromise, some loss of 

Institutional antonomy, it has not been readily accepted. According 

to a report on a recent conference on interinstitutional cooperation, 

only Illinois has encouraged consortia thr(?ugh state legislation, 

state subsidy, etc. [49]. Nevertheless over 130 voluntary , academic 

consortia >exist it{ the United States. . In Ohio examples Include t|:ie 

.Cleveland Commission on Higher Education,' the Consottium for Health 

Education in Northwestern Ohio, the Dayton-Miami Valley Consortium 

of Colleges and Universities, the Greater Cincinnati Consortium of 

Colleges artd Universities, the Northeastern Ohio Universities 

Colleges a? Medicine, and the Ohio College Association [50]. 

Higher education will not know the exact amount of federal and 

state funds available for 1961-82 until ^inal budget approval. Any 

alternative programming for graduate eduiiation for librariansKip 

in^O^io fcust consider the impact of the tightening economy on develop 
/ 

t • ■ ^ 

mental efforts. 

r: 

Trends in Graduate Education for Librarianship/ 

Between 1970 and 1976, the number of library schools increased 
by 28 percent, but library education experienced a 9 percent decrease 
in the number of full-time students and \ 14 percent decrease in the 
number of part-time students. The number of degrees awarded annually 
oy each school dropped by 10 percei^ [5lj . The earlier^ review of the 
job market indicated that while the number of annual graduates 



consistently declined through 1980, the job market remained highly 
competitive. 

D.espite the^e enrolBtent redu(?tiods , many library schools have 
considered proposals for lengthening th^ MLS degree program. In 
early spring of 1980, deans of the ALA accredited library programs 
met at Columbia University to examine two-year programs. Proponents 
,df thk extended curricula enumerated these advantages: 1) more time- 
for basics and for the' development of a Specialization, 2) opportunit 
for practical experience through internships and ''residencies,'* 
3) production of fewer, yet bettar prepared' librarians. A) reduced 
class sizes and the offering o^j^pre advanced courses, and 5) maivt^ 
»tenance of quality even with* a smaller number of entering students • 
Concerned skeptics' fociised on the effect extended * curricula would 
have on enrollments, studen^t costs, and program budgets (e.g.; high 
costs of coordinating internships and field placements). The 
question of financial pay-off for students was raised: would a two 
year degree holder receive higher initial salaries? It was correctly 
noted. Ghat none' of the projected benefits xjf two year programs had 
been empirically validated nor had other options for improving 
c'uTrlfcuTum been examined (i.e., elimination ofc unessentials , uti- 
lization of instructional technology, shifting introductory courses 
« 

to the undergraduate level, promotion of the sixth year specialist 
degree for acquiring an area of specialization, etc.) [52]. 

The debate over the most appropriate curriculum structure for 
graduate library education has been fueled by two events: the 
Con^nt Report ,' released in 1980 an^ the minor exodus of librarians 
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1 

to non-traditional library careers. For example, Conanit, after ^n 
extensive st^dy of library education, recommended the following 
changes: 1) reduction of the number of accredited library schools 
and their enrollments to mesh with personnel need^, 2) enrichment 
and extension of the master's program to permit coverage of founda- 

. mentals, an internship or practicum, and development of a specializa- 
tion, 3) aHmission of only those students demonstrating potential 
for professional roles, 4) improved relevance of programs by 
appointing qualified faculty and by promoting faculty - practitioner 
exchanges, 5) development of cooperative ventures with state libraries 
and professional associations in continuing education endeavors and, 
6) development of a nationa]^ plan for the education of library 
professionals. The report prompted some negative reactions in the 
library education community with its recommendation that some schools 
be closed and others shift their mission from graduate to under- 
graduate preparation [53]. 

Even *in the earl^ seventies, critics of traditional* library 
edi^cation urged librarians to become integral members of the'informa- 

. tiori institution, cutting their ties to a specific institufional 
type, i.e., the library. Th^';^ argued that continuation of the present 
mode of library education woulrf result in an oversupply of inadequately 
trained professionals lackinig the basic skills to support expanding 
library and information services. ^Curriculum change needed to be 
complemented by recruitment of aggressive students and upgrading 
of faculty competence' if the proposed ch^ges were to be realized. 
Continuing education workshops, advanced certificates offered through 
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jcrint instructional programs of litfary, inf ormatl-on , and communirc^ion 

^ y 

schools, and two-year programs wiere viewed as methods of upgrading 
existing professionals and preparing new ones. The same concerns 

" were raised in 1974 as in 1980: 1) would ther€ be a financial 
pay-off for continuing education and/or two-year degrees? 2) would 
the two-year degree split -the profession and 3) would the extended 
program be more of the same^ [52]. ♦ - 

This stateui need for more professionals able to deal with the 
toial information process is evident today, A recent report noted 
the current shortage of computer scientists could impede the U.S. 
progression from an industrial to an information ^society, A 
National Science Foundation study reported that information-related 

^Jiib«^ account for half of the total U.S. labor force and 45 percent 
of the gross national product. To remedy the shortage of trained 
personnel, the study recommended the establishioent of a national 
commission to coordinate prof essional, industrial , gov^j^ental, 
and educational programs supporting computing in higher education [55]. 

The definition of needed specialists as computer scientists is 
rather narrow. A University of Pittsburgh - King Research study 
develpped a national profile of information professionals which 
divided the profession by nine generic functions^. These functions 
^re listed below along with the percentage of professionals performing 
each function. 

1) Managing information operation*^ 'programs , 
services or databases (17%) 

2) Preparing data or information for use" by 
' others (13%) 
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' , 3) Analysis of data and infdrmatlon oh 

beiialf of others (16X) 

9 

4) Searching £or -data and information on 
; behalf of others (6%) 

5) Information systems analysis (16X) 

6) Information systems design (6%) 

7) Operational Information functions • 
(excluding*^ management) (17%) ^ 

8) Educating or training information 
workers-, (3X) and 

9) Information ^research and develop- 
ment (1%). (56^ pp. 18-19] 

Appendix B ^ontains a full description of activities comprising 

each function as well as sample occy^yatioti^ tiCles; 

The study p^repared estimates on the t>ymber of infonriation 
professionals and their locations in the United States... Of 
1,641,000 professionals, 71 percent were located in industry, 
2 percent in colleges and universities, 5 percent in federal 
government , -and 22 percent in state and local governments. "Comput- 
ing" characterized the work field of 42 percent of the pro- 
fessionals, followed by libraries (10 percent), management support 
(10 percent), inf otpfition services (9 percent), research, science or 
engineering (8 perceat) , and education and training (8 percent) [,56].. 

A growing number of prof^sional librarians have "left" the 
library profes'sidn, applying their skills in -one of the other 
infoifmation fields listed above.' Surveys of graduate librarians in 
alternative careers indicated th'is mltiQi exodus stems from lack of 
challenge and freedom in traditional positions, limited advancement 
opportunities,, the competitive employment situation, tfte repetitivenes^ 



of many library jobs, and general dissatisfaction with the pro- 
fessional-climate of libraries [57-59]. AlterTdative careers were 
Ideated in publishing, bookstores, vendors, universities, netvbrks, 
library suppliers, computer services, consulting firms, research 
centers, etc. A large number hacd chosen to free lance, some^ owning 
their own businesses. ^ 

Library schools, recognizing the tight job market >for their / 
graduates ,'^|p^ve of f erecj^orkshops and courses on alten^^ive*, careers 
for l:^brarlans. A recent Library Journal editorial cautionM Igai^t 
-potential denigrabion of the profession of librarianship-, warning: 
Lef's not mislead people into thinking 

that a library school is the best prlace % 
to learn ^uch occupations as systems 
analysis,' bookstoje management or a 
ho§t o-f other positions in th^ new 

information world. It would be better \ ' 

to direct applicaiits to schools where . 
c such training is traditionally given. 

^ In short, while we welcome t;he good 

* news that libraries' are useful tjo a 
host of fields,, let*s make sure we don,*% 
downgrade librarianship. itself , create 
false placement expectations,^ or plaim 
for ourselves competencies that ^we . ^ ^ 
clearly dCm^t teach or possess, and * * - ¥^ 

j^Z^I^/'^'^'^tpus do damage to the credibility 'we 
^^^xj^A ^ ly ed so badly to demonstrate our very « 
^ necessary role - as librarians - in 
. * this society.' [6a, p;2249I vj^ . 

\ Library education and higherV^ducation in general are entering a 

-^period of uncertainty and change. Any committee developing program 

alternatives for graduate educ^it^n for librarianship must carefully 

• *- - . ^ 

♦ weigh this econopiic and educational environment in its planning. effort 



CHAPTER III 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Th^ report submitted to\be Ohio board of Regents by the 1971 

Master Plan RevJiew Committee ojr Library Science concluded with the * 

following ^ecommaadations regarding new program development: 

With regard to all proposals that come 
• . before the Regents-, especially proposals 

which embody endeavors to develop fresh . 
concepts y we urg6 that 4ue consideration * 
be given to the capability of present 
programs to carry out the intended mission^* 
Where present programs are unsuited to the 
proposed tasks, careful scrutiny of the 
proposal will be called for. We recommend 
that this scrutiny of new proposals in 
library science >tK>uld^ embody the following 
^ criteria: ' . ' ' 

1. , Desirability of the program in light 

of thift cVirrent -and future manpower ^ . / 
ncTeds of, the library profession in 
^ Ohio... 

2. ^idence of adequacy in library 
holdings and facilities (there is a 

specializ€fli library science literature ^ 
which is not typically collected in * 
academic libraries) ... * " , » 

3. Evidence of willingness to enroll by 
a sufficient nuiiber of students to 
make the program yLable [29, p«47] 



The first phase of the Graduate Education for Librarianship in 



I' 



Ohio Project provided such data. It focused on ^ssejsing pasp^^ends 
Ohio's library job market as reflecte^^^ job advWtisemen^Sj 



projecting personnel needs in each of the four library types in Ohio, 
and estimating potential enrollment for graduate library education 
programs. Assessment studies examined trends for both the state 
as a whole and its various ];.egions. Regional breakdowns suggested 
areas where additional programs must be justified. The second project 
phase, resource evaluation, provided similar regional analysis of ^ 
library resources. 

Throughout the first two project phases,^ data was aggregated 
by areas roughly approximating ALSO regions (e.g., CALICO, COIN, etc,)- 
Figure 1 illustrates these regi-ons and Table 1 lists the counties 
comprising each region. Broader geographical regions were also 
emp%yed as follows: Northwest (NORWELD and WORLDS), NortTieast 
(iNFO/CAMLS; MOLd and NOLA) . Central (CALICO and COIN)', Southeast 
(OVAL and SOLO) t^and' Southwest (MILO and SWORL/GCLC). 

Findings of each of the* assessment studies are summarized 
oelow. Readers interested in more details are referred to the series 
of related papers resulting from the nee^s assessment phase 
Li.e., 11-13]. Objectives of each study were listed in the introduc- 
tion to this report, 

The Liblarx Job Market in Ohio, 1»76-1980 

A content analysis of advertffcements for professional vacancies ^ 

in Ohio was performed in November; 1980. Four periodicals were ' 

seli^cted: 1) Library Journal , 2) /mrlcan Libraries , 3) C&llege and 

Research L ibrar ies N ews, and 4) Ohio Libraj^ Opportunities, These' 
~ ~ ^ ^ ^ 

periodicals give ^irly comprehensive coverage for those Ohio 
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Table 1 

s 

Ohio Coi^nties Comprising Study Regions 



CAtICO 



NOLA 



SOLO 



Delaware 

Fairfield 

Franklin . 

Licking 

Madison 

Union 



COIN 



Ashland 

Crawford 

Knox 

Marion 

Morrow 

Richland 

Wayne ' 

Wyandot 



INFO/CAMLS 

Cuyahoga 

f^"^ Lorain 
Medina 
Summit 



WORLDS 



Allen 
Auglaize 
Hancock 
, Hard in 
Logan 
Mej-cer 
Putnam 
Shelby 
Van Wert 



Ashtabula 
Columbiana 
Geauga 
.Lake' 
Mahoning 
Portage 
Trumbull 



norweld' 



MILD 



D^f iance 

Erie 

Fulton 

Henry 

Huron 

Lucas 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Sandusky 

Seneca » 

Williams 

Wood 

Champaign 
Clark ^ 

Greene • 
Miami 

Montgomery 



MOLD 



Belmont 
Guernsey 
Hanr ison 
Jaf f erson 
Monroe 
^Morgan ' 
Muskingum 
Noble 
Perry , 
Washington 



^WORL 



Adams 

Brown 

Butler 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Fayette 

Hamilton 

Highland 

Warren 



OVAL 



Athens 
Gallia 
Hocking 
Jackson 
Lawrence 
MeigS 
Pickaway 
Pike 

Ross ^ / 
* Scioto 
Vinton 



Carroll 
Coshocton 
Holmes 
Stark 

Tuscarawas 
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positions advertised both nationally and locally. I^or each position 
Advertised between. January 1, 197^ and October 31, 15^0, the following 
information .was recorded: 1) name of employing institution, 
2) type of institution, 3) educational requirements, ^) experience 
required, both type and number of years, 5) language requirements, 
6) service area ^of » position, 7) level of position, and 8) minimum / 
salary offered. Since public school libraries do not typically 
advertise in these' periodicals, the analysis restricted its conclu- 
sions to job trends primarily ip public, academic, and special 
libraries, and secondarily • tb trends in library-related agencies; 
e.g., library networks, library science schools, etc. 

Regional Vacancies ^ 
During, the five year period examined; 544 professional positions 
were advertise^ 47 percent being in Ohio public libraries, 34 
percent in academic libraries, and 10 percent in special libraries. 
Academic libraries experienced a decrease in number of vacancies, 

s 

dropping f rom 39 percent in 1976 to 28 percent in 1979. A reverse 
of that trend occurred in 1980 with 35 p'fercent of the vacancies 
appearing in academic libraries. 

Regional distributions of total number of professionals 
currently employed were compared to distributions of professional 
vacancies. Table 2 show that the Cleveland area (INFO/CAMLS) 
employed 29.8 petcent of the total number of academic, public, 
and special- librarians. Tne Cojumbus area (CALICO) employed 16. 8^ 

r 

9 

percent; Cincinnati (SWORL/GCLC) , 10.7 percent; and Toledo 
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Table 2 

Regional Distribution of Professional 
Library Personnel in Ohio^ 



Region 


Overall 


Academic 


Public " 


2 

Special 


School 


Northwest 


14.7 


14.2 


14'. 9 


4.7 


16.7 


Northeast 


. 40.5 


34.4 


49.4 


39.6 


35.3 


Central 


18.4 


•22.1 


14.3 


36.5 


16.9 ■ 


Southeast 


6.5 


2.6 


5.0 


2.5 


9.6 


Southwest 


19.9 ^ 


\ 26.7 


16.4 


16.7 


21.5 




100. OX/ 


' 100.0% ■ 


100. 0% 


' 100.0% 


100 . 0% 



197ydata were reported for academic, special, and school 
libraries, 1978 data were reported for public librarte»T- 
The sources for all data were the annual statistical directoPies 
published by The State "Library of Ohio. ■ 

Special library figures ioclude^ both professional and 
non-^prof essional positions, . ' * 

School library data were aggregates of regional totalsol 
certificated library personnel reported annually by The 
Ohio Department of Education, 




. (NORWELD), 9.7 percent. As Table 3 indicates however * during the 
five year period over' one-f^ourth of the vacancies occurred in the 
CALICO region (27%), with the INFO/CAMLS (16%) and the NORWELD ' 
regio;M^d2%) having the next highest frequencies. Since the 
Ohio Libra ry Opportunities is published at The State Library of Ohio 
in the CALICO region, the high percentage for CALICO listings . 
might be -due, in part, to the proximity of the publication's office. 
It also might result from a decline in the number of positions to 
be filled in the Cleveland (INFO/^L\MLS^ area, 

CALICO had the most even breakdown of opportunities for the 
^ive year period with 37 percent of its vacancies being academic 
ones; 32 percent, public; and 24 percent, special, INFO/CAMLS was 
the only other region with a sliiirlar* variety. Public library 
positions dominated almost all other regions, with the exception 
of SWORL/GCLC with its 62 percent Academic openl^s. 



Job 



The MLS degree was requir 



Requirements 

id or desirable for 75 percent of the 



positions; 12 percent Required. 6r preferred an additional graduate 
degree. Over 70 percent of the positions required or desired 
applicants with experience. In looking at specific types of 
experience, it was found that only 25 percent of the advertisements 
specified administrative experience. Less than 50 percent mention^fed 
specific types of experience, e,g,, a children's librarian with 
experience in children's services. Finally less than 10 percent 
of the advertisements included foreign langua^ abilities as a job 
qiialif ication. 
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TABLE 3 

A. 

Vacancies by Region and Type of Library, 1976-1980 



REGION 



V 


OVERALL^ 


ACADEMIC 


SPECIAL 


PUBLIC 


INSTITUTION 




\*' ^ ^ ~ / 


1. \J\J / 






(N=9) 


CALICO 


27.0 


29, 5 


63 S 


1 Q O 


0- 0 


COIN 


6.0 






C n 
o . U 


34. 0 


INFO/CAMLS 


16.0 


IS n 


1 D • u 


i / . u 


0.0 


.MILO 


.7.0 • 


10.0 


4.0 


8.0 ■ 


• 0.0 


hfOLO ^ ^ 


-^'3.5 • 


0.5 ■ 


2.0 


.5.0 


0.0 


NOLA 


7.0 


7.0 


0.0 


10.0 


o.e 


NORWELD 


. 12.0 


11. 0 


•2.0 


15,-0 


11.0 


OVAL 


7.0 


7.0 


2.0 


7.5 . 


11,0 


SOLO ' 


4.5 


0.5 


OpO 


■ 7.5 


22.0 


SWORL/GCLC 


9.0 


15.5 ^ 


7^0 


3.0 


22,0 


WORLDS > 


-^1.0. 


0.0 ' 


0.0 


2.P 


0.0 
















100.0% 


100.0% 


100. oz 


100.0% 


100,0%' 
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. Overall percentages include 41 positions available on teaching - 
facij|^i^s, in consortia, networks, and other infonnation^gencies . 

r V . \ - . 
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Educational language requirements were also analyzed by 
library type.' Academic, public, and institutional l/braries required 
the MLS degree for 60 percent or more-of ' the'ir vacancies. Academic 
libraries actually had the highest educational requirements since a 
second mas^ter's degree was preferred or required for approximately . 
32 percent of their vacancies. Special libraries gave the lowest 
emphasis to the MLS degree. In fact 36. percent of special library ' 
postings stressed non-library degrees coiresponding to the institu- 
tion's mission. Of the few positions citing foreign language 
criteria, most occurred in academib libraries oj teaching faculties 
of library science and educational media. 

Library 'consortia and other library-related agencies had the 
highest per'centage o^ p<,sitions which required experience. Applicants 
for more traditional positions found that academic libraries placed 
highest emphasis on experience (^2%) , followed byVblic libraries 
(692). Only institutional libraries and -teac^iing faciflties had fewer 
than 50 percent of their advertisements citing experi^lJcT-Ts a job ' 

♦ * 

qualification. Three years of experience was the mediaii required 
for academic, public and consortium pdsitions; two, for special. 
Public libraries generally specified four years minimum adnrinistrative 
experience for those positions requiring 'it; consortia, three to four 
years; and academic* two years. Finally academic and public libraries 
generally required three years of specific experierice; library 
consortia, 4nd special libraries, two. These are all median number 
of years. - • . ' * 

Yearly postings were broken down 4)y service area to determine 
which skills- were most mar^table during the five year period and to 
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determine if any trehds emerged. Individuals with administrative 
skills were most in demand, even though only 25 percent of all 
positions specified administrative experience. Refer«^ce, circulation 
and other public service positioyis continued to be available. Techni- 
cal service positions decreased between 1976 and 1979^ with 1980 
showing a reversing trend. Other positions generally demonstrating 
an upward trend in demand were children and young adult services, 
outreach, and ComputerLand systems analysis. , The demand for me^ia 
persomiel also increased slightly. 

Table 4 analyzes vacancies by service area and library types 
for the five year period. The most obvious trends are sumnarized 
here. Public libraries emphasized administrative positions. Tech- 
nical services and public services were- emphasized more by academic 
and special libraries. Public libraries had a high percentage of 
their openings in children and youiig adult services. Media 
personnel were needed by all three library types. In general the 
three library types had more social s^^nce^penings than science 
openings, contrary to national trends [see 23]. 

Details on position level and minimum salary appear-^n the 
Study report [13]. 



Summary and Implications ' 
A conservative estimate of the number of professional positions 
availablla yearly ranges from 100 to 110, if the past trends continue. 
This does not include school library positions or positions existing 
in small, rural libraries %^ch do not advertise at the national or 



TABLE 4 • " 
Breakdown of Vacancies by Service Are^ and Library Type, 19-76-1980^ 



SERVICE AREA 






ITRPiUV TVDP 


i 


f 

■ \ 


- 


ACADEMIC 
(N-182) 


PiiRi Tr 
(NA225)' 


(N=44) 


1 .Administration 




14.0 


39.0 


9.0 


2. Technical services 




22.5 


4.5 


18.0 


3. Public services 




27.0 


12.0 


30.0 


4. Children's Ind /Jioung 
adult's services 




0.0 ■ 


24.0 


J 

0.0 


5. Outreach 




0.0 


5.0 


7.0 


6. Media _ 




6.0 






7. Serials 




-6.0 


> 

1.0 


2.0 


8. Government docximents 


• 


0.5 


0..0 


4.5 • • 


9. Subject specialist^: 
Social sciences 

. 




6.0 


'2.0 


16.0 


10. Subject specialists: 
Humanities 




7.0 


0.5 

* 


0.0 


11. Subject specialists: 
Sciences 




4.0 


0.0 


2.0 


12. Archives, rare books 




2.0 ' 


o":.o. 


0.0 


13. Computer and system ( 
a^lysts 




3.0 


0.5 


4.5 


14. User education 




2.0 


7.0 


0.0 


* 




100.02 


100. OZ 


100. OZ 



1. Advertisements for pullic (N-28), academic (N=A) , and special (N=*ll) 
, library vacancies not falling into one of the above servicp areas 
have been excluded from this breAkd9vn. 
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state level. Annual vacancies occur pimarily in the metropolitan 
areas: Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo. Two ALA 
accredited library schools currently serve the^northeastern region. 
The of f-campus 'program of Kent State Universit^y serves lihe central 
region. Graduates from these two regions have the widest variety 
of pojsitions to choose from ,4 openings having been advertised for all 
three principal -library types. 

Graduates having worked prior to or during^ their master degree 
programs* would appear to have an advantage.^ Individuals with 
administrative skills, children and young adult" service experience, 
outreach programming capabilities, media skills, and computer 
programming backgrounds also would be more competitive. ^ 

Jl^hat then are the Implications for graduate education in 

librarianship in Ohio?* The areas moftt likely to provide employment 

opportunities are the Cleveland and Columbus areas. Continuation 

or development of library educatid^a opportunities should logically 

be targeted for these areas. In addition degree programs and 

continuing education programs which respond to th^^-tle^s of the^| 

working paraprof essional and professional lib^^f^ian should have \ 

Higher placement rates, the demand for expafiience being what it is. 

^Iso tHose programs^ incorpora^j^fJg^praTTici^ apd internship ^ 

experiences could provide portions of the requisite experience* 

finally it would seem that ^tidents must have a wide spectrum of 

cour.ses to cfaoose from, i,eJ, those for specific library types and - 

those on specific, content areas such as management; computer programm 

Ing, media, etc. These data suggest that two-year programs or at 
» 
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least expanded curriculum with opportunities for specialization 

might also be considered in development of alternative program . 

* * * / 4 

:ions in the state. / 



i ■ 

Projected Personnel Needs in Ohio Libraries, 1980-1990 ^ 

* A survey^ questionnaire was sent to a sample of^librafy ^irectors 
personnel directors, school superintendents, and district leVel 
library coordinators. The sampled libraries employed 80 percent of the 
total public, academic and special library professionals in Ohio and 
50 percent to the total certif icated^^aol librarian^i. Appendix C 
contains personnel definitions employed in the study Previous', 
employment trends (i^e^, 1976-1979), anticipated growth, and 
anticipated demand through 1990 were examined. 



Public, Academic and Special Libraries 
As Table 5 illustrates, public libraries will experience .slowing 
growth rates through the 1980' /"compared to previous years. Academic 
libraries predf^^t virtually no expansion of professional staff 
tl^rough 1985 but anticipate renewed expansiop in the latter part of - 
the decade. Special libraries estimate steady^ rates of growth 



but far below pre-1980 levels. A comparison of professional 
growth and replacement rates confirms BLS predictions that most Job 
openings will result* from replacement' and not expansion needs [25]. 

■ 4 

Unlike the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Ohio publie, academlii-, 
and special' libraries anticipate 'little chawge in support/prof essiona 
staff ratios.^ Professional expansion rates are expected to'exceed 
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Table 5 



^erage Annual GTo^Jfh anc^ Hiring Rates 
for Professional and Support Staff 



"^r ■ 

Rate of Expansion 

1980-85 ■ 
^ 

r 

1.8% 
0.6% 



Library Type . 

Vublic ' \ 

Professional , 
H Support;^ • 

Academic I 

Prof eissional 
Support 



Special 

Professional 
Support 

professional Staff 



l9k76-7^ 



2.0% 
-1.2%* 



-0.2% 



Rate of Replacement 



1986-90 



1.7% 
0.9% ^ 



1976-79 



1980-J 



1986-90 



Public 

o 

Acadei^c ' 



Special 

~ 7 


7.3% 




8.1Z 




i \ 


4. j 










' -'v 










' fl^ . ■ 




*• 





er|c' • 
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support staff growth rates in ^blic libraries, the largest ^ploying 
library type. On the average, public and special libraries will meet 
the minimum support/professional ratio established by the National 
Inventory of Lil)rary Needs (2:1), but acad libraries will fail 

to do so [20]'. ^ A \ 

/ ^ 
Table 6 summarizes the total number of professional library 

'positions that should be funded through 1990. It should be noted 

that all totals are underestimates since the sample represented 

So fcercent of the total professional population. Estimates were 

{^justed by probable growth in non-respondents, details appearing • 

"^in the- full report [11]. 

• . By 19jB5, dhio public, academic and'\special libraries should 

employ roughly 1,980 professionals and 4,720 support' personnel. ' 

The majgr^^bf professionals will be located ^in public libraries 

(1^220) witl) approximately 660 academic librarians and 110 special 

librarians, xiy 1990 prof essionals^ ^^uld number 2,050 and support 

personnel, 4,780. ' ^ . ^ " . 

If trends reported in Tattle 7 hold for the next five ye^rs, 

then 'librarians^ will face increasing competition for public ^ library 

and special library openings. Number 6f academic applicants should 

remain constant or perhaps even decrease. .It. should be noted * 

however that compared to other vacancies, academic library 

' - f 

poaLtifins receive more national advertisement so local librarians 



may face more out-of-state competition for these 'positions [13] 

The sus^ey requested predictions of speciali2at1<)ns that 
libraries woilld need most and least in the coming decade. ' In 



Table* 6 

Total Professional and Support Staff 
By Library Type: 1979, 1985, and'199() 



Type 

Public 
- y Prof. 
Supt. 




1979 



1,083 
2,268 



644 
ia34 



96 
239 



Unadjusted * 
1985 • 1990 



1,186 
3,249 



658 
1,138 



108 
276 



1', 206 
3,279 



687 
1,152 



111 
277 



Adjusted^ ; 
1985 1990 



1,217 
3,285 



654 
1,155 



111 
281 



1,243 
3*, 324 



696 
1,175 



114 
^81 



.Total 
Prof. 
Supt. 



1,823 
4,641- 



1,952 
4,663 



2,004 
4,708 



1,982 
4,721 



2,053 
4,780" 



♦These' tot^s include the 1979 data .for non-responding libraries plus 
the predi c^eAta ff size of responding libraries. Totals are therefore 
conservative es*timates Jor sampled libraries (80%). 

M-These totals include the, 1979 data for non-responding libraries, 
adjust-ed by growth rates fot each period, plus the predicted staff 
sizes of responding libraries. Totals may 'therefore be more liberal 
.estimates for sampled libraries (80%). 



^ ^ - ■ * \^ ^ TABL'E 7 - 

Number of* Appjicants Per Vacancy in Ohio Libraries 



fverall (N=110) 
Academic (N=31) 
public (N=59)' 
Sffecial (N=-20) 



Increased' Same Decrekfeed 



55.5% 


29 . 0% 


, 15.5% 


45.2% 


32.3% 


22.5% 


. 61.0%, 


25,. 4% 


13.6% 


.55.0% 


35.0% 


10.0% 



^ general all three library types believed the application of computer 
technology to library functions requires personnel trained in both 
' fields. Administrative skills, f amfliarity with on-line searching 
of data bases, and media training were mentioned by at least, two of 
the three library t;ypes. ^At a lower level specialty areas should be 
needed in academic and special libraries, e.g., law, medicine, etc. 
Public libraries echoed areas of need -outlined by the BLS study [25], 
e.g., automation, outreach, management, and children's services. 
Least needed lists consistently included cataloging, technical 
services, acquisitions and circulation. 

Although, northeastern Ohio will remain the highest regional 
employer of librarians, there should be some* slight shifting of - 
employment opportunities. Table 8 shows 'these anticipated shifts. 
Libraries located in northeastern Ohio should employ fewer of Ohio 
professional librarians in 1990 than they did in 1979. Tkts 
primarily stems from the low growth rates predicted by INFO/bAMLS 
, ^ibraxies. Central Ohio libraries should employ more of the Ohio 
professionals by 1990, when compared to 1979. This shift results 
from anticipated expansion among CALICO libraries. Only academic 
shifts deviate from these patterns, perhaps due to the lower response 
rate for academic libraries. 

As BLS predicted however, most job openings will stem from 
replacement needs rather' than expansion. The regional breakdown in 
Table 8 accurately reflects the distrilj^tion of expected employment 
opportunities'.; Readers interested in projected distribution fillowing 
regional , library systems are referred f^igure 2. • • 
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Table 8 



Shifts In Geographical Location of 
Professional PAS Librarians, 1979-1990 



OHIO 
AREA*' 



Overall 



1979 



1990 



Pitblic 

1 \~ 



4b lie • 
1979 V ^1990 



Academic 



1979 



1^90 



Special ** 
1979 1990 



Northeast 


48.2 . 


45.3 


55.1 


49.9- - 


34,5.. 


35.5 


- 61.1 


54:4 


Northwest 


10.5 


10.9 


10.3 


10.9 


12.^ • 


12.7 






Central 


17.9 


19.9 


14.6 


18.6 


21.1 


19.9 


32.7 


36.0 


Southwest 


21.2 


20.6 


18.6 


18.6 


27.6 


26.0, 


6.2 


8.7 


Squtheast 


2.2 


3.3 


1.4 




4.1 


5.9 


0.0 


0.9. 




100. OX, 


100. OJ^.^ 


- 100*0% 


100. OX 


^ 100. OZ 


lOO.OZ 


100.0% 


100. OX 



*Areas are defined by a^fci«^ating the following regions: 1) Northeast (INFO/CAMLS, MOLO, NOLA) , 
2) Northwest (NORWELD. WORLDS) 3) "Central (CALICO. COIN), 4) Southwest (MILO. SWORL/GCLC) , and 
5) Southeast (OVAL, SOLO). 

**Da8hes indicate no special libraries were sampled from the region. ; 




Figure 2 

Projected Distribution of Professions^ 
■Employment Opportunities 
in^Public, Academic' 
, and Special Libraries 
1990 



. School Libraries 

ft 

As Table 9 illustrates, school districts. ^edicted a decline" in 
the number of certificated positions filled from 1979 to 1982 vith a 
reversing of this trend' by the en6> of the de(^e. The average 
number of positions to be filled each year during the 1986-90 
period however, should not ekceed 1979 levels. The declining trend 
i§ particularly evident at the junior and elementary school levels. 
The decrease in junior high positions should be due, in part, to the 
expanding middle school concept. Many survey respondents commented 
that declining enrollments and/or school closings woul^ result in 
fewer certificated positions 'for the next five years. 

Table 9 also indicates that while the total number of certificat 
^ p^ition's may decline in the next ten years, that a groWing number - 
of the remaining positions will be filled by librarians with master's 
degrees in library scie&ce or educational media. This may be caused 
by ;;he potential elimination^ of positions currently filled by non- 
inaster degreed personnel as well as the upgrading of personnel 
through continued professional development. 

The median school district predicted all secondary level, 
certificated libi^ry personnel would ^ve the MLS or M.Ed, degree 
by 1985. By 1981, 100 percent of the senior high personnel 
would have the specified degree, in. the median responding school 
district. In contrast by 1990 the elementary certificated librarians 
would not be 100 percent -master degreed, the median for the state 
•being estimated at 88 percent. 

Table .10 summarizes the number of certificated and certificated 

with master degreed positions that should be funded through 1990. 
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Table 9 



LEVEL 

4 

Elementary 
. Certificated 
w/Master 's 



1976-1979* 



1980^5 



\ 



0.3Z 
2.6Z 



1986-90 



0.2% 
6.7% 



Middle School 
Certificated 
w/Master's 



- 5.4Z 
10. OX 



- 1.3Z 
8.7r 



Junior High , 
' Certificated 
w/Master' s 



- 2.4Z 

- 0.2Z 



1, 
2, 



IZ 
8Z 



Senior High 
Certificated 
w/Master's 



O.IZ 
3.7Z 



2.AZ 
17. 6Z 



Annual Growth Rates in School Library Staff 
at^Each Grade Level- 



GROWTH PERIODS 



TPTAL 

Certificated 
w/Master's 

r 



*Tota"t^r 
Grade leve 




16. 8Z 
9.6Z 



O.IZ 
2.2Z 



O.JZ 
10. OZ 



lor 1976-79 are based on data reported in Table 20.00 
owns were unavailable for the 1976-79 period. 
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"Table 10 

Grade Level Breakdown on 
Number of Certificated Librarians and * 
Certificated Librarians with Master^.s Degree: 
Adjusted and Unadjusted Estimates for -1985 and 1990 



Unadjusted * ^ Adjusted- H 

LEVEL 1979 1985 1990 1985 1990 

V ' . — ■ 

Elementary 

Certificated -638 611 610 614 613 

w/Master 281 315 336 325 351 

Mid'dle School 

Certificated 55 75 - 11 11 11 

"w/Master 23 S 46 50 47 51 



Junior High f 
Certificated , 20 
- w/Master 98 105 108 105 108 



Certificated , 207 ' 176 ' 178 171 ^ 173 



Senior .High 

Certificated 332" . 333 341* 333 343 

w/Master 201^ 245 288 254 '306 

Total* 

Certificated 1,232 1,195 • 1,206 • 1,195 1,206 

w/Masterv__ 608 711 782 731 816 



*These totals include the 1979 data on non-responding districts plus the 
predicted staff sizes o.f responding districts. Totals are therefore 
conservative estimates for sampled districts (50%). 

4These totals include the 1979 data for non-responding libraries, adjust- 
ed by growth rates for each period, plus the predicted staff sizes of 
responding libraries. Totals may therefore be more liberal estimates 
for sampled districts (50%). 
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These figures should be doiabled for total state estimates since 
the sampled districts employed approximately 50 percent of the 
certificated librarian population, 6y 1985 an estimated, 2,39k) 
certificated. librarians should be employed, by 1990, 2,412, Sixty- 
one percent of the total certificated population should have the 
specified ma«tM:»«degree by '1^85; '68 percent, by 1990. Please-ROt^ 
that the calculation of these percentages in no way impli^ that 
all school nbrary positions require the MLS or M.E<i. degree as a * 
minimum qualif icati^on • 

Data in Table 11 show anticipated regional shifts in 
employment opportunities for school librarians. Northeastern Ohio 
should employ fewer certificated librarians with graduate degrees, 
and central Ohio, slightly more. Again most openings will be due 
to replacement needs and not expansion, T^le 11 accurately reflects 
therefore anticipated employment opportunities: most openings 
in the Nartheast but more growth in centr^ai and southwestern Ohio, 
Eead^rs interested in further breakdown of employment opportunities' 
are referred^ to'Pigure 3, 

^ • V * Supply and Demand 

^The primary objective of this study was to determine if and 

where alternative/additional graduate education programs in library 

and information science should be developed in Ohio, To meet this 

objective, projected personnel demand had to be compared to projected 

.personnel supply. The graduate library science programs in Ohio which 

f 

offer ALA approved degrees (i.e., Kent State University Case 
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' Table 11 
Shifts in Geographical Location of 
Certificated Librarians and Certificated 
Librarians "Vith Master's Degree, 1979-1990 





* 










\ 














1979 


Certificated \ 
1990 \ 






With Master 

1979 


•s 

1990 


Northeast 


• 




42.5 


" 39.4 


- 




52.7 


\ 


48.1 


Northwest 






. 11.6 


12..0 






8.8 




Central 






20.4 


. I 22.0 , 






17.9 




21.0 


Southwest 






23.0 


24.5 




• 


20.1 




• 20.5 


Southeast' 


1 




2.5 
• 100. OZ 


2.1 

■ 100. OX 






0.5 
100. OX 


1 


1.0 
100. OX 


I« " 

0 



*Areas are defined by aggregating the following regions: 1) Northeast (INFO/CAMLS, MOLD, NOLA) 
2 Northwest (NOJWELD, WORLDS), 3) Central (CALICO, COIN), 4) Southwest (MILO, SWORL/GCLC) , and 
5) Southeast (OVAL, SOLO). ' . 




Figure 3 

Projectefd Distribution of ^; 
Emplo^ent Opportunities 
in Public School Libraries 
V^jJ^r Li^Mrian^ with'Graduate 
Education in Library ^^Scienc^ 6r 
Educ^lonal Media/Technology - 
1990 



1 
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Western Reserve University) provided such projections through 1990, 
College of Educatiotl nia«t^« programs in educational media made 
sj-miiar projections, ... * 



^ ^ L, MLS Programs 

Table 12 reports the number of librarians graduating annually 
from Ohio graduate library science programs between 1976 and 1980, 



and projections on degrees awarded through 1990, 'As meirf ioned * 

feaflier in this report-, the average number of annual graduates 

irom ALA accredited library programs dropped from 102 in 1976 to 88 

in 1979, Ohio programs also produced fewer graduates in each year 

durii^g the 1976-80' period, Ihn 1979, 223 MLS degrees were awarded; 

/in' 1980, 195 MLS degrees. The upsurge in 19T9 graduates was the 

result *of the graduation of the first group of part-time students 

from the KSU-SLS Columbus Extension Program*. ^ 

Starting, in 1982 Ohio programs^ expect the trend to be reversed. 

By 1982 it is anticipated that 205 MLS degrees will be awarded by 

. - * 

^hio programs. This should jump to 245 degrees by 198^,^ An annual 
average of 250 degrees is projected for the 1986-90 period. It 
should be i»ted. that an increase is also projected in the annual 
number of specialist and doctoral degrees granCed during the 1981- 
r9^period, * How the recetit endowment of $2-million to the CWRU 

* School of Library Science (i,e, , the Matthew A, Baxter ^^diool of 
Inf oration ^and Library Science) will impact on the number of annual 



f 



gradi^ates is yet unknown [61] 



^ * 
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Table 12 



r 



Number of Graduates 
Anticipated from ALA-^ccredited 
^ Library and Information Science 
Programs in Ohio, 1976-1990 



Master Is 
Post Master's 
•.Total ' 



Master's 
Post Master's 



1976 
222 
9 ' 



231 

iftSl 

195 
9 



1977 , 
236 
9 



245 

1982 
205 
10 



1978 
198 

10 ' 
.208 

1983 

215 
11 



1979 
223 
■ 4 
22? 

1984 
230 
12 



1980 
195 
IQ- 
205 

1985 

245 

.14 



Annual Average 
1986-90 

250 

14 



Total 



204 



215 



226 



242 



259 



264 



Before comparing these supply figures to projected demand, a 
closer looTc at -79 placement trends seems warranted. Data on 
Case Western Reserve and Kent State placements were .derived from 
annOal placement surveys published each year in Library Journal 
and The jgowker Annual [21; 22,^23, 62, 63], Since these^ surveys 
report the number of first professional degree g^raduates that have 
fouQd positions each year, it wds possible to\calculate a rough 
placement rate for Ohio 'graduates. Table 13 presents this inforiaa- 
tion. During the 1976-1979 'period, approximately 65 to 70 percent 
of ' the Ohio, MliS graduates were able to secure employment by *tt\e 
time of the LJ survey. If one adjusts the total number of graduates 
using the entry rate o{ the BLS report [25], then r'oughly 85. 
percent of the graduates desiring employment were placed by the time 
of the survey, • . , 

Table 14 breaks down, this placemetft by library type. *Most of' ^ 
Ohio graduates found employment in public libraries. School 
libraries Attracted the fewest number of graduates,^ The average 
percent ^distribution -for the period 1976-1979 was public (34%), 

% : , ^ ^ 

academiQ (22%), school (19%) anc^ other library related agencies (25%) 
This distribution was utilized When analyzing supply and demand. 

Finally geograp^cal breakdowns were obtained on graduate 
placements. These data wetis sitpplied ^y Ohio ALA accredited programs 
In 1979, .15 percent all placeiaents were out-of-state. Twenty-one 
percent of the graduates were unemployed, suggesting th^ adjured 
placement rates in Table 13 may be slightly inflated, pf those * 

graduates obtaining placements in Ohio, 73 percent located in 

r ' 

norliheastern Ohio, 19 percent in central Ohio, and 5 percent' in 
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Table 13 



• ^ Placement, Rates foj: MLS Graduates of Ohio Programs* 



Year 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



Percentage of Graduates Vlaced 
Total 



64Z 

702'' 

702 



Adjusted* *^ 

ni 

88Z 
87Z 
84Z 



*Placen,ent rates are based on number pf annual graduates securing employ- 
ment by April or May of the following year (i.e. at the time of Learmont's 



survey ), 



Adjusted, percentages are ratios of total Ohio graduate placement "to 
enteV t^rfielf ^""'"^'^ °^ graduates would 



V 



er|c 



i 
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Table 14 

Breakdown .of Placements 
by Library Type, 1976-197f 



•PubUc 
Academic 
School 
Other 



1976 


1977 


1978 


1^79 


35 


35 


26 


40 


• 5-3 


26 


23 


16 


,18 


16 


24 


20 


24 


25 


27 


24 


100% 


1002 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 



4 



, Annual 
Average 

22 
- 19 
25 
1002 
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southwestern Ohio. The remaining placements were shared by the 
southeastern and northwestern regions. The central Ohio placements 
are probably due to the large number of students graduating from 
the KSU-SLS Columbus Extension Program that year. ^ 

2. \ Public, Academic, ayi Special Libraries 
Table 15 presents projected pErsonnel supply and demand for 
public, academic, and special librari^g^^or 1985 arid the period 
1986-90. Demand has been reported for the sampled libraries - 
approximat^y 80 percent of Ohio prof essioaals employed in public, 
academic, and special libraries - and adjusted for the- total popula- 
tion. In 1985 between 140 and 175 professional positions may be 
available (See [11] for calculations) . The range of openings for the 
'1986-90 period is J6P to 200, back to 1979 levels. Supply data 
have been provide<# for the same years. Absolute supply represents 
the total number of MLS degrees awarded. The PAS figures (i.e., for 
public,^ academic, and special libraries) adjust the absolute total 
using the average placement rates by library type given in Table 14. 
Finally actual entry figures have further adjusted PAS data,^ * 
assuming an 80 percent entry rate suggested by &he BLS report. No 
adjustments were made for out-of-state placement since it^may be 
assumed that graduates of other programs may correspondingly seek 
Ohio placements, e.g., Michigan and Kentucky. 

When absolute supply data are compared to predicted demand ,\a 

\ 

situation of oversupply exists for both 1985 and 1990. In 1985, 70 
graduates may be unable to secure employment in Ohio; in I99O, 50. 



table 15 



YEAR 

1979 
1985 
1990 



Supply and Demand for 
PAS Positions 



DEMAND 



/ 




Sample 
160 
lAO 
160 



Population 
200 
175 

200 ' 





SUPPLY 




Absolute 
—I 


• PAS 


Actual E 


225 


183 


* • 146, 


.^245 


198 


158 


250 


203 


162 



Definitions 



# 

Sample: Number of positions predicted by ^ampled libraries. 

Papulation:. Sample predictions adjusted to reflect .8 sample/population ratio. 
Absolute: Total number of MLS degrees^ granted. . • 

PAS:^ Total number of HLS graduafi4i_available for PAS libraries. 
Actual Entry: PAS figures ad^^usted by the 'SLS entry rate of 802. 



The PAS supply .data suggest a less dismal employment situation. 

By 1985, roughly 2 (J MLS graduates may have difficulty locating 4 

positions, while approximately 3 graduates in the 1986-90 period 

may have problems locating Ohio employment. Finally when PAS 

supply is adjusted for entry rate, actual entry figures suggest 

that ^ surpfus pf professionaT^obs might exist; 17 in 1985, and 
^ <^ 

38 annually in the 1986-90 period. 
» When considering these data, the reader should recall that 
libraries not included in the sample usually have fewer professionals 
on staff and^or offer less competitive salaries. Placement patterns 
of the past indicate^ that graduates gravitated towards large 
m^etropolitan areas - i.e., Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnafti. It 
is likely therefore that the additional opfenings offered ^ popula- 
tion demand figures may not attract new graduates, especially those 
with pre-professional library expe^ence. In addition, it should 
be remembered that transfers and re-entrants have not been included* * 
in the supply figures. Also if 80 percent is the entrx rate, then 
every year '20 percent of the graduates are added^to a pool of potential 
supply. TrJtislated into actual numbers, this means that between 1981 

and 1985. a doqI of roujhly 175 delayed entrants would be created to 

/ % 

w 

cumpete witn new degrees, re-entfants and transfers dufltrg the 
1986-90 period. 

3. School Libraries 

\ 

Table 16 reports the projected number of master's degrees to be 

awarded by media programs in Ohio.' These -were conservative predictions 

since not all the programs furnished e'^timates. The media programs 
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Table 16 



Estimated Number of Master 's Degrees 
to be' Aw^ded by Ohio Media Programs, 1981-1990 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



Annual Average 'for 
1986-90 



82 



104 



112 



120 



132 



143 



predicted an increase of over 50 percent in the number master 
degrees awarded, expanding' from 82 degrees Un 1981 to 143 by 1986-90. 

the numter of graduates from ALA programs ' likely to enter the 
school library field, was estimated from 3ata reported in Table 15 
Specifically supply was defined as, the, difference between absolute ' 
and PAS figures. / - - * 

Table 17 comMnes both sources of sypply data and compares 
them to predicted dem«Qd. Sample demand represents sampled libraries 
employing 50 percent of .the total .population. Population figures 
were adjusted proportionately. The reader should^note that demand* 
figures were based on the number of master degreed personnel tha< 
districts anticipated they would be able to hire. 

A comparison of- projected sapply and demand- indicated that 
a surpl\is of school librarians should exist through 1990. - This is 
true for both absolute and BL$ entry figures. Foi^wample, with 
BLS entry figures, a surplus of 66 occurred in 1979; 79, A 1985, 
and 16, in 1986-90. 

^ Table 17 also has estimated supply assuming that 20 percent of 
the graduates were employed in school libjraries while pursuing' their 
degrees and would remain in that position after gr^uation. ,(See 
t-^-^J 'l^^ rationale). Even with these additional adjustments the job 
market would continue to be a buyer's market through 1985. By 1986-9§ 
the balance would shift slightly. Each year however the pool of 

•i 

delayed entrants ^ would expand. The delayed entrance of i'981-85 
graduates could produce 130 li'brarians to compete with new graduatl's , 
re-entrants, and transfers b/ 1986. 
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Table 17 



Supply and Demand for 
School Library Positions 
at the >ILS/M-Ed Level 



YEAR 



DEMAND 



\ 



1979 
1985 
199>0 



Sample 

■ 16 
32 
' '68 



Population 

32 
64 

136 



Supply 



Absolute 



BLS 80% Entry Rate 



1979 
1985 
1990 



\123 
179 
. 190 



98 
143 
152 



POSITIONS NEEDED ASSUMING' 20Z OF 
GRADUATES. ALREADY EMPteYED 



1979 
1985 
1990 



■ 78 
114 
121 




1 

The emplpyment outlook for certificated , scho^il librarians remains 
uncertain. School (t^stricUs, faced with declining ^rollments, 
project school closings dnd reduction of library staff. Minimum 
standards, ^^a^ currently drafted, call for additional certificated 
personnel. The Job market should .continue to ae coinpetitive\f or 
all librarians through 1985 but may begin to ease toward th* end of 
the decade, Thi* largest percentage of openings shoulti result from ' 
replacement needs in northeastern and cenfttal Ohio, Any expansion 
th^t does occur should be centered iti southwestern and central Ohio. 

Enrollm ent Projections , 

^ • A, 

Library Associates and Certificated Librarians 
Library associates (i,e,, support staff, excluding technical, 
clerical, plant, and maintenance stafef, who hold a BA as the highest 
degree) emplefeT in the three li-brary types and ^rtificated, non- 
master degreed librarians employed" in public school libraries were 
surveyed to determine their interest in pursuing a graduate degree ' 
in a library-related field. Table 18 indicates roughly one-fifth 
of each group definitely plann^ to pursue a degree^'^ile roughly 
one-third of each group had no plans for future education in library- 
ralated fiela. Twelve pe-rcent of the public library associates had 
degrees in progress;, 6 percent, in the remaining three groups. Over ' 
>0 percent of public, special, and school respondents were ^ 
considering a library-related degree, «^ > 
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% Table 18 
Educational Plans* 



Descriptor 



4. Plan Ifo work on graduate. ^ 
degree in library dcience, 
educafiohftl media, ,CIS? 

w Yes . / 

' Undecided 
" No 

^Degree in progress 



. If y^s or undecided - 

/ield to be selected 



Library /information science 
Educational media or \ 
^ in^tfucpdonal t^hnolpgy 
Computei^nformation sbiejf^c^ 
Undecided 



Public 



Academic Special %»^School 

— 7'^ - — 





21% 


24%' 


18% 


23% 




38% 


23% " 


41% 


32% 




29% .* 


47% 


35%. 


39% 




12% 


6% ■ 


6% 


ex 


. f 
















r 




' A 


: B 
— * — J 




A B 





B 



71% 78% 89% 8e%.i00% 88-% • '44% 44% • 



18%' -17% 



•0% 



6% 
5% 



2% 0% 
3% • 11%' 



6% ^ 0% .0% 
. \ 

8% m. .12% 12% -9% 

0%. b% 



42% 45% 

2% -9% 
2%." 2% 
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Table 18, continued 



4 



Descriptor J Fublic Xcadfemic^^^T^ Special^ ^ School, \ 

• Ij. Worlc whil6 studying; 

' • Yes, £i/l-time 
^ ,Yes, part-time 
No ' • 

Undecided 




c. Attend Ohio institution: 



• Yes 



d« Age 



18-24 
2.5-29 
'30-39 
40-49 
50-59 



\ 



e. Employment desired: 

Academic 
Public 
Special 
^ School 

Other - 
Unfj|jecided 

■* • ^ < 



A 


• B 


' a'- 


€ 


A 


r 

V 

B 


A> 




, 71^^ 


61% 


53% 


J8% 


, ^7% 


*\88% 




91Z 


29% 


39% 


'37% 


33% 


•3'3% 


" 12% 


7% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


11% " 


'•9% 


0% 


0% 


2% 


2Z 


Ay 




uz 


0% 


OZ 


OZ 


3Z 


3Z 














V 




Oo A 




7A y 


7 T V 

77% 




lOOZ 


now 

92Z 


.92 Z 


122 








JJ/o 






6Z 














• 

21% 


17Z 






01 y 

^% 




^ T V 




If . 30Z 


38Z 


All' 


X / ^ 


1 «7 

XOA 


'117 


nv 
ua 






1 09 

loZ 


12Z 


17% 


. 5% 


6Z 


. 0% 


10% 


142 

X *t Ai 


207 


0% 
• » 


IX • 




OZ 


0% 


10% 


2% 










■ '•i 




> 






IX 




78% . 


77% , 


:o% 


. 0% 


5% 


5% 


73 Z. 


80Z 


11% 


13% 


0% 


0% 


8% ■■ 


4% 


7% 


3Z 


11% 


LOZ' 


67%' 


90% 


.• 8% 


4% 


OZ 


3Z 


0% 


OZ 


33% 


10% 


>1% ^ 


82% 


OZ 


3Z 


OJS 


0% 


07.- 


• 0% 


8% 


. 5% 


;3z 


-8Z 


0% 


•OZ, 


0%' 


0% 


0% - 


0% 














f 














» 


f 
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Table 18, continued 



Descriptor 



Public 



Academic 



Special • 



j^ol 



" f. Year commenced 
>■ 

1980 . 
^"1981 

. 1982 
1983 ■ 
1984 
198^ 

Aftfer 1985 
' Unc^eclded 



A 



B 



- A 



* '6X 
56-% 
13 Z 
6% 
. 0% 
0% 
^13Z 
6Z 



3% 
A3% 
32% 

57/ 

0% 

02L 

8% 
'8% . 



16% 

53% 

16% • 

11%-,. 

.0% 
0% 
0% 
5%. 



. 8% 
40% • 
-17%- 
• 11%^ 
0^\ 
3% 

« ir% 

■ 3% 
( 



'0%- 
33% 
33% 
}4% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
0?^ 



•0% 
37% 
/ 37% 
13% 
0% 
0% 
^3% 
0% 



,15% 
38% 
•27% 
27% 
7% 
3% 
. 3% 
'7Z 



8% 
37% 
25% 
25% 

■0% 
,11% 
10% 



-*pol4ian A includes dLndiv^^duals^ responding- "-y^s'* to -qii««-tian C2 on- e^^^ational- -plawr- -Coiiain B 
includes individuals responding -"yes" or "undecided'* to item C2 on the questionnaire • 
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Accoi^ding to' Table 18, the naajority of library associates wish 
^ to pursue a graduate degree irf library and iRformation scien^ce. 
Ej ^hteei v" percent of the public library associates wished, however, 
to pursue a media degree. School librarians with definite plans 
j^i^re divided between library and i nfo rmation science programs (44%) 
and educational mejjjia programs (42%). 

The majorit]( of individuals contemplating a, degree Expect to 
' enroll in the next two years. C^^r 90 percent of each group 

• surveyed would continue to work, mott on a full-time basis. Public," 
special, and school - library * respondents anticipate attending an 

"t)hio afcdemic institution for this degree (l,^. , ^90% of more); 
however approximately 23 percent of the 'academic library associates 
wourld attend out-of-state programs. While .over 50 percent of €ach 

. group fell|^into che 23 to 39 years of^*age category, at least 20 
percent of those contemplat ing *a library-related degree -fell into the 

r ^ ' 

40 to 39 age category. Thf majority of individuatls contemplating 
^ a degree would continue careers in the . same type of library' in 

• which*^ currently employed. • Career shifts would occur for a small 

9 

^ percentage. - - . ' 

. ^ ' #* 

, Bec*^use potential stude'nts varied in their ajiticipated field 

'of study , ^degree program breakdowns were 'obtained . Table 19 reports' 
^ * \ 
. .rnesp riara se^parat ely^-foi^-llbrary- associates-r an d s ch'ool li brarians. 

(3nly mv central Ohio did a sizeable percentage of library associates - 

definitely- plan to pursue a degree othei: than library -end information 

science; 30 percent of central Ohio^^assotiates planned, studies in 

the ,,educa^onal media field. Over 30 percent of the sckool 




Table 19 



Graduate Programs to Be Pursued by Potential Student Populations for the Period 1981-1985+ 



Public, Acacfemic, and Special 



Public^School 
Librarians 



Region i 


A 


( % ) 


B ' . 


• 

( % ) 




( % ) 


B 


— ^ 

( 1 ) 


Northwest 


> — — - 














• 


Libr^ry/lnf 0. Science 


' 18 


(100) 


\32 


(100) 


25 


( 57) 


51 


(50) ' 


Educational Media 


: 0 


( 0) 


0 


•( 0). 


19 


( A3) 






Computer /Info. Science 


0 

* 


( . 0) 


0 


( 0) 


0 


( 0) 


6 


( 6) 


/ 

hiortheast 1 




• 














^ bibrary/Infy Science 


Al 


( 85) 


127 • 


( 95) ' 


28 


( 36) 


63 


(32) 


Educational Media 


0 


( 0) 


0 


( Q) 


35 


( A6) 


97 


(50) 


Computer/ Info. Science 


7 


( 15) 


7 


(• 5) 




( 18)^ 


35 


(18) 


i^mcrai f 








• 




t 




Ik 








AS 

oo 


K/ J ) 




\ 

( 5.4) 


Q Q 
OJ 


\ 

(50^. 


^ilucational Media 


19 


( 30) 


26 


(21) 


26 


(^6) 


78 


(A6) 


•*Cdmputer/Inf 0. Science 


0 


( 0) 


7, 




7 


( 10) 


7 


( A) 


Southeast 












« 






Library/ Info. Science 


1 


(lOOl 


■ h 


(AO) ' - 


0 


( 0)'"- 


33 ■ 


(A6) 


^Educational Media 


. 0 


,( 0). 


6 


(60) 


13 


(100) 


34 


(A8) 


^omputer/lnf 0. Sci0fice 


0 




0 


■ ( 0) ^ 


0 


( 0) 


0 


( 0) • 


• 

Southwest « 


















Library/^nfo. Science 


27 


■( 84) 




i 68) 


34 


( A2|^ 


61 


(A7) ^ 


- Educational Media 


0 


(• 0) 


■ 23 . 


( 23) 


27 


( 33) 


A8 


(37) • 


Computer /Info. Science 


5 


( 16 > 


9 


( 9) ' . 


13 " 


( 16) 


13 


(10) 



A 



Note: _ Pei-centagea represent proportion of A and B respondent^ that selected each field, Per*- 
centages-.may not total Oo 100 for each region due, to 'WdeQlcfed" responses^ ' * 
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librarian^ in, nor thwest^fn, and central Ohio plan to obtain a 
graduate degree in library and information science. Individuals 
selecting computer and information science .wer^ located pjrimarily 
in the northeastern and southwestern regioj^s and, came^^tvom^^^^ 
thfe J.ibrary associate and certificated, non-master degreed— school • 
librarian populations. 

Table 20 aggregates, the data reported in Table 19 across ail 
four*groups. Northeastern estimates were conservative since 
several large academic an^ pubMc libraries did not distribute the 
ques.tionnaires to their library associate staffs. Da^a ind/cated 
that central Ohio had the largest number of stydents committed to 
degree% in library and information science. This was true for both 
library and information science and educational media programs ► 
Northeastern and central Ohio were approximately equal in the. number 
* of ^individuals contemplating a gradu^/e ♦degree in any of the three 
areas. Northeastern and southwestern librarieffe employed most 

r 

individuals interested in computer and information science degrees. 

The -reader should remember that data in Table 20 reflects ' 
potential enrollment from 'the four populations only/ Obviously 
more students are^ interested in media%and computer and information" 
science programs. Also tnese data indicate number of potential , 
■ 5tudfent9» not 4he number uf studenisj who have'| applied to a program 
nor tne number who would meet admission ^criteria if ih fact they 
did apply* * * . ^ 



Table 20 



Potential Student PopuMtion by Degree Area for 
the Period*^l980-p85+ 



Library/ ^Educational Computer/ \ 

Information Science Media Information Science 



B 



B 



B 



Northwest 


A3 


83 




19 


44 


0 


6 


Northeast 


69 


190 




35 


97 ■ 
104 


21 


42 


Central 
Southeast 


83 


173 




45 


7 


14 


1 


37 




13 


40 


0 


0 


So-u^we-frt- 


' 61 


12& 




27"" 


71 . 


18' 


• 22 



Note: Regional totals do not consistently equal those reported in 
previous tables since some respondents had not decided cfn a 
*• degree program. ^ \ ^ 
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1. Comfimting and Residency RequiMQents 
Most res'pondents '(100%) planning to pursue degrees^vould 
commute one hour to attend an ALA accredited degree program with 
the following exceptions: northeastern school librarians (92%), 
central academic library associates (80%) , southwestern public 
library associates (50%) and school librarians (82%) . When th^qse wif fi 
definite plans were combined with those still unsure about their 
educational- future , the percent willing to commute dropped (See 
[12] for specific percentages). Only in north]^stern Oh^o did percen- 



taps remain high, perlff^ due t^o the commutable distance to ALA 
d^gfjBe programs in Michigan. • * * 

A full' term of residency on the main campus would reduce the 
: • . ' 

num^ber .of potential students.._ Except, in northwestern Ohio, no more ' 

tnan 50 percent of those planning degrees-. would be willing to' meet 

/ ^ 
such a requirement. TaMe 21 contains regiot^ by library breakdowns. 

This suggests that pO^ntial studeutrs de^re programs s^ilar to 

the Columbus Ex-tension Program, i.e., those of fering , degrees' that 

may 6e obtained without attending the main campus. Students would * 

accept up to an, hour of commuting for ALA degrees but indicated * ^ 

tar less interest in meeting, full term residency requiremjenWs. 

r ■ . * 



2. Potential Sites for .Off Campus Programs^ 
Tne survey rWyuested information on the sta'te supported campuses 
'locateoywithin one hour*s dl'ive and ^the^nstituLion ciosest^Co work 
or home. Talile 22 summarizes the responses for thosf with more 



r 



Table 21 r 



■<r. 



Regional Willingness to Meet a 
Full-time Residency Requirement^ of One Term 
at a Main Campus. 







If 


























% 














Library Type 










Public 


Academic 


Special 


Sell 00 1 


Kegion . 


4 

A 


B 


A 


B 


A * 


B 


A 


B 




> 
















Northwest 
• Yes 

Undecided 
- No 


0% 
• lOOZ 

oz 


oz 

lOOZ 
0%. 


83Z 
17Z 
OZ 


75Z . 
25Z 
OZ 


- 
— 


0% 
jlOOZ . 
.0% 


7J% 
■14% 
15% 


43% • 

34% 

232 


Northeast 
Yes , 

TTl^/l T /I Art 

'UiiucQxaea 
No 


X 

OZ 
50Z 


12U — 

31Z 
46Z 


OZ 
50Z _ 


20Z 
20Z 
■60Z 


332 
34% 
33'%* 


33% 
34% 
33% 


50% 
20% 
302 


24% 

32%* 

44% 


Central 
Yes 

Undecided 
, No ''T • 


■33Z 
• 44Z. 
' 111 


"36Z 
43Z 

2i% , 


50Z 
25Z 
25% 


22Z * 
56% 
■ 22% 


' *— 


OZ 
100% , 
0% 


36% 
4^Z 
■ 19% 


« 

25%. 

43% 

32% 


Southeast * 
Yes 

Undecided 
No 


OZ 
lOOZ 

oz 


202 

60Z < 
20Z „• 

* 




fO% ' 
■3% 

67% ' 


V 




■ 02 
100% 
" 0% 


10% 

60% * 

30% 


Southwe^st 
• Yes ^ 
1' 1 1 Mjjf 1 


• • 50Z 

.OZ 


30Z ^ 
30 Z 


50Z 
17Z 


45Z 

372 


V 


iooV 
02 • 


362 
45% 


33% 
39% 




i50Z 


AOZ 


33Z 


18Z 




oz 


~T?2~ 





) 
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Table 22 

PotentiJil Sites for Off-Campus Programs 



Library Associates 



Region 



Within / 
One <IIour 



Closest 



School Librarians 
Within 

One Hour Closest 



Nofthwest 

Bowling Green State 

. University ' 88% 

Univeirsi^y of 

Toledo ^ ' ' 56% 

Northeast' 

Cleveland State 

University ' 54% 

, Kent State 

University 58% 
Youngstown State 

University 14% 

Central 

Ohio State 

University ,81% 

Southeast 

Ohio University . 50% 

Southwest ' 0 
Wright State 

University , 59% 

Miami University ' 57% 
Universit)^ of 

Cincinnati 41% 



43% 
28% 

42% 
20?; 



74% . 



30% 



. 46% 
/I6t 

6JX 



86% 
79% 

20% 
56% 
32% 



40% 



44% 
61% 

56% 



38% 
50% 

12% 
16% 
24%* 



30% 



28% 
28% 

22% 



- IT 



definite educational plans. It appears that'^Bo^nng Creen State 
*»niversity, Kent State University', Ohio' State University, Ohio' 

University, and Wright State University provide convenient program 
. sites for commuting -students in 6||^respective Ohio regions. 



Student, Library Assistants^ 
and Undergraduate 
Students Enrolled .in Media ^Courses 

* As stated in the introduction, questionnaires were sent to a 

sample of student, library assistants employed in Ohio academic 

libraries- and aist;ributed to students enrolled in media -ceurses in 

Ohio Colleges of Education. Since findings of this study confirm*, 

most trends. observed in the preceding study, only general results 

are presented here. The full reports appear in a related pap^r [12]. 

Between 11 and 19 percent of the st^u^BHt assistants currently 

employed in Ohio academic libraries were contemplating library^ 

careers. Although less than half 'of the interested students were 

earning undergraduate degrees in a library-related f?.elcf, over ' 

» 

77 percent would seek a* graduate', degree in either library science (61%), 
educational media (6%), or computer and information science (11%). 
Most students interested in, library science degrees were located in 
•northeastern and central Ohio and m(^t of theVe would remain In the 



st^aDe for their degrees. ' \ ' 

^ fl^ Tentative cc5nclusions drawn from the survey^ of education students 



are as follbws: 



1. Students jremainir>g in the state for 
theit graduate/degrees prefer to 
attend an insttitutibn in their area. 
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2. 



Most media program graduates are 
seeking school library positions* 

Th^preferred field* for those 
planning further study is library 
science, 



4^ The listing of Kent State CIniversity 
as the site for this additional 
* study by students 'in northwestern, 

northeastern, and central Ohio *' ' 
suggests that the -ALA degree is , - * 
preferred. 

5. Residents of northeastern and central 
Ohio display the most interest in 
lif^^ry-related degrees. 

The implications for all needs assessment studies ^re summarized 

in Chapter V of this report. 
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^ ' ^feHS^R IV 

• RESOURCE ' EVALUATI(»I 

^ o • ft 

To determine which geographical areas in Ohio have adequate 
library collectfons to support graduate education ^nd/or continuing 
'education programs in librarianship , The Graduate Education for 
Librarianship in Ohio Project performed a preliminary evaluation of< 
V. ' library collections in the field of library and information science 
using the OCLC database. This report stre&e^ the preliminary 
nature of this evaluation for two reasons. First not all Ohio 

libraries participat-e ^ in the OCLC system. Second not all professional 

' • 

collection materials are cataloged and/or entered into the OCLC 
database; therefore search results reflect minimum holdings. 

The resource evaluation focused on adequacy of periodical' * 
collections and adequacy of the general library collection in 
supporting selected KSU-^SLS core courses and electives. V In the 
periodical collection evaluation-, institutional holdings were Identified 
f^r 211 tiftles indexed in Library Liter'ature^ during 1980. Twenty- 
three major collections, identified through the OCLC ^'^r c h, were ~ 
sent draft copies of the seafch report and asked to verify findings 
[14] and to provide specific holdiiig information [15]. Table 23 
arranges the twenty-three collections l)y region. The OCLC symbols 
listed in Table 23 hav^^een used throughout this chapter to label 
institutional ^holdings. 
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• Table 23 

OCLC Symbols' for Twenty- Three 
Major Collections*, 



Region 



Northe^ast 



Northwest 



Central 



4 



Southeast 
Southwest 



Symbol 



Institut 



AKR 
CLE 
1* cs/ 

^ CWR 

OBE 
KSU 
tMM 

YNG 

BGU 
TOL 

bcc ' 

OCO 
OHI 

/osir^ 

OUL 
''KEN 

I 

OUN 



University of Akron 

Cleveland Public Library 
^*6iweland State University 

Case Vfes^ern Reserve University 

Oberlin College# 
%Kent State" University 

Youngstown\and Mahoning County 
Public Library 

Young^town State University 

Bowliiig Green State University 
University of ToLedo 

OCLC Library 

Publlc^Library of Columbus 

and Fraifklin .County 
The. State , Library of Ohio 
Ohio ilistorlcal Society 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University, Lancaster 
Kepy^ College 



Ohio University 

Cedarville College * 
Wright State University 
University of Cincinnati » 
University af Cincinnati 
^ Medial Center ■ 
University of Cincinnati, R. 

Walters General & Technical 

Col j.ege 



*Major collect i6ns 
.211 periodical tit 



weire defined as those having ten^^r more of thie 
lefe. searched. , . 
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Table 24 provides data on the fcomprehensiven^STs.^of institutional 
collections in each region. Even the universities maintaining 
collections to support ALA accredited degree grograms do not hold 
IjOO percent of the titles indexed nor 100 percent of basic U.S.I, 
Canadian or non-North American titles (for b^sic title listings and 
definitions, see [14, pp.2, 12-2^). Kent Stat/*lJniversity held 
75 percent of all titles, 87 percent of basic U.S.- and Canadian titles, 
and 85 'percent of basic foreign titles, (iase Western Reserve 
University held* 81 percent of- all titles indexed fn Library Literature , 
94 percent of basic U.S. and Canadian titles, and 95 percent of 
basic foreign titles. ' 

Data in Table 24 sjlggest that the following institutions /would 
have the best resources to support off -campus coursework and research 
in the library field dn Ohio: 1) Cleveland Public Library In the 
Northeast, ^) University of Toledo in the Northwest 3) tOhio State 
University and The State Library of otiio in central Ohio, arid 4) Wright 
State University in the Southwest. All of these institutions 
hold at Irfast 61 percent of the basic U.S. and Canadian titles (i.e., 

^ 4 

70 percerit^f the size ^of, the Kent Stat^niversity collect ion) . ^ • 

Table 25 presents data on the availability of titJes by region. 

Three areas collectively hold over ^0 percent of the general U.S. and 

Canadian titles: CALICO in central Ohio and INFO/CAMLS and NOLA in 

northeastern 'Ohio. This means that^ students needing Core periodicals* 

in. the field of 'library and information scierfte- would be able to 

find the majority of therti in Cleveland, Cplumbus, or Kent a|ea 

libraries. ^ The .best collections of professional periodicals for 

librarians* continuing education and prof essional.. development are 

- 82 ~ . * ! 
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Table 24 

Percentage of Periodicals 
Held by Major Collections 



\ 



Titles 





Region 


Library 


All 


General 


Foreign 








^N = 211) 


= 62) 


CN = 20) 




• Northeast 


AKR 


24% 


. 39% 


5% 






CLE 


54% 


762 


10% 






C^U ^ 


Z6% 


47%^ 


' *20% 






OBE 


18%- 


29% 


15% . 






CWR 


812: 










KSU 


75% , ■ 


87% 


85% 






YMM. . 


19% 


37% 


0% 




\^ 


YNG 


J£% 


_ 34% 


10% 




Northwest 


^GU 


32% 


52% 


40% 


\ 




TOL 


41%' 






Central ) 


OCC 


27% 


. 50% 


35% 




m 


OCO 


20% 


40% 


!)^ 






OH I 




7 "I* 


JU^ 






OHT 


13% 


21% 


0% 


> 


- H' 


osu 


55%." 


76% 


65% 






OUL 


13% • 


: . 31% 


0% 






REN 


9% 


18% 


0% , 




Southeast 








J ■ 




OUN 


. 31% 


50% 


' 20% 




Southwest 


CDC 


12% • 


29% 


' 0% 






wsu 


37% 


61% 


50% 






CIN 


31% 


,48% 


85% "' 




MXC 


10%. ' . > 


23% 


0% 






ORW 


11% , 


26% 


OX ' 
















*See [14] for 


{)eriodical 


titles included 


in the general 


and 



foreign categories. 
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Tab^ 25 

Availability of Titles by Region* 



/n^rcentage of. Titles Held ^_ ^ 



ERLC 



Region^ 


General 


Foreign 




IN - bl) 


. (N = 20) 


TAT Trn 




75% 


COIN 




0% 


Mt T n t 


Tlx 

66%- 


' V 100% ^ 
' ^"^^^ 60% 


MOLO ' 


0% 

• 


0% • 


NOLA • 


94% 


> 90% 


NORWELD 


.79% 


55%. . 


OVAL 


48% ^ 


20% * 


SOLO 




' 9% 


SWORL/GCLC 


53% 


' , " .35% 


W0RLDS 


' 0% 


. 0% . 


*See [14] for perib<li(pal titles included in the general and foreign 
categories, i V 






» 


1 




* 

■ s - . ■ 

1 _ • ^ 




4 






y 












1 

1 
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therefore located in northeastern -and central Ohio, 

The next best area appears to be the Northwest • Seventytnine 
percent of the general titles are held by'^either fowling Green State 
University or University of Toledo, Recall, however, that University 
of Toledo held 66 percent while Bowling Green held 52 percent. It 
would seem botli collections would need to -be useti, for example, 
when completing course assignments^. , • . 

% 

\ 

Collections and CourseWork 

In addition to examining piriodical collections, the resource 
evaluation phase assessec^ how well each of the major collections 
coUl^l support specific coursework, "The reading lists of selected 
care courses and electives we^e obtained from the. School of Library 
Science at Kent State University, Non-^per iodical titles from the_ 
library and information science field were searched using'' the OCLC 
system. Only the holding' information for the twAnty-tvd major 
collections was r^corded^ (since the *C;WRU Sc^ol of Library Science 
Library does not participate in 'OCLC, no information was' available) ^ 
Again the reader is cautioned that findings reflect minimum collec- 

•■ • ■ ' i 

tions for specific instUutions, Also information on numtkr of 
copies per title is not given. . Obviously, Kent State has 100J)ercent 
of the materials on the assigned or recommended Beading lists but 
not all items we're picked up * in the search, ► r - 

Table 26 shows the percentage of 42 basic sources for library* 
course projects held by individual "institutions , The "basic source 
list is*' distributed to all new KSU--SLS- students . Only The Stat^ 



Table 26 ■ - < 

Percentage of 42 Basip^Sources He.ld 



Percentage 



Northeast , AKR ^ • 45% 

CLE f 55%. 

CSU ^ 29% 

/• ' OBE • . ' . . 26% 

KSU ; 79% 

/" YMM ' 29% 
/ . YNG * ' ?6% 

Northwest ^ BGU ' , 62%* 

^OL . ' 55% • 

Central ' ^ OCC 40% 

; OCO ' ' 43% 
y OHI ' ' .74% 

OHT ' 2% 
OSU . ' 83% 

OUL 31%- 

KEN > 12% 

Southeast ■ OUN \ ' 40% 

Southwest, ' CDC - 5% 

WSU 33% 
' CIN . * 21% , 

mc 12% ' 

ORW 5^ . 



*Periodical titles were excluded from the basic list. 



Library of Ohio and Ohio State University have basic source collections 
comparable ^o that of Kent State." It should be noted that data for 
these two central Ohio'^librarie's accurate W/reflects holdings 



since both the LibtarV Control System gf Ohi,o State University and \^e 
OCLC ^stem were searched. 

Tabife 27 presents similar data for five core courses: •I) Founda-* 
tions of libraMariship, (60600') 2) Organization of library materials 
(60602), 3) Introduction to library science research methods (-^f^604) , 
4) Library management (60610), and 5) 'Library automation (60W0) . Xhe 
reading lists of the reference and acquisition course^J^ere not \ 
searched due to th^ir Length ' and/or their inclusi6n of works from 

f 

all subject areas.- Table 27 suggests that. the cataloging and 
classification coarse (60602) is the least adequately supported • ^ 
of the five core courseis- For exaiuple, Ohio State University holds 
between 88 an^ 90 percent of mpst*core course readings but only. 
81 percen.t of cataloging materials. A similar pattern characterizes 
Cleveland Public Library holdings.' 

' Overran it seems that Cleveland Public Library cJbld adequately 
support automation^ management, research, and to a lessor degree, 
.foundations coursewprk. In the iJorthwest, Bowling Green and 
University of Toledo seemed >est equipped for research and management 
courses.. In central Ohio, Ohio Stat^ University could support all 
core courses, but would be. least effective for the cataloging courses. 
In the F^^t the ^Ke^ft Slate libr^i*y science faculty has had to'shi^ 

materials to Columbus t^ support the ' cataloging course. .The Public 

(> 

Library of Columbus and Franklin .Cbunty has a major portion of the 



Table ^ 

Percentage of Reading List Titles 
Held by Major Collecting Libraries 
in phio: , Cote Courses* 



f , , . Core Courses 



Region 


Library 


60600 


60602 


60604 


60610 


60640 ' 


NQrtheast 


AKR 


42% 


31% 


58% . 


-50% - 


44^ 




CLE ^ " 


•81% 


72% . 


' 84% 


88% 


89% 




CSU 


^% 


34% 


58% 


50% 


67% 




OBE 


35* 


■ 31% 


16% 


38% 


?5% 




. ' KSU ' 


87% . 


81% 


94% ■ 


loo;^ • 


89% 




inn 


» 35% 


41% 


26% 


38% 


3|2% • 




YNG 


. 29% 


^3% 




25% 


33% 


Norttwest^ 


BOU*- 


'65% 


63% 


, 

87% 


88% 


6'7%, 




TOL 


~ 65% 


• 69% 


87% 


88% 


78% 


Pont* i-a "i* 






ob% 


19% 


63% 


} 

100% 


t 


^ ocd 


71% 


' 59% 


• 74% 


«% 


• 56% 




OHI 


81% 


68% 


68% 


88% 


67% 


1 

t 


.OHT 


3% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




OSU 


90% 


81% 


90% 


88% 


89% 




OUL 


4'5% 


56% 


39% 


.^88% 


22% 




KEN * 


3% ' 


16f 


3% 


13% - 


•0% 


Southeast^ 




48% 


41% 


5J?^ 


75% 


22% 


Southwest 


CDC 


3% 


6% 


■ . 3% 


0% 


0% , 




wsu 


52% 


56% 


^68% 


75% 


56% 




.-CIN 


23% 


50% 




^ 38!!; 


44%- 




MXC 


6% 


r 19%. 


6%- 


13% 


■ . 33% ' 




ORW 


• 3% 


'9% 


3% - 


0% 


0% 


l^umber of 


titles 


31 


• 32 


31 


8 


9 



♦General works from other subject fields were excluded from the 
searches i. Articles in periodicals were also excluded. 



readings for the foundations .^d fesearch courses; ' fewer for cajta- 
I6ging arid automation. , The State Library of Ohio collection seems 
strongest for foundations and management. Finally in tlie Southwest, 

Wright State Un:^versity migfit support a research or mai»agement 

Ik , 

course. * ' ^« ' • , * 

Titles on reading lists of nine elective courses w^re also 

searched. These courses cover the organization and administratj.on 

of libraries: 1) Newspaper and mass media libraries (50583), 

» 

2) The school library (60607), 3) The public library (60608), A) The 
academic library (60615), 5) The special library (60616), 6) The art 
library (60624), 7) The music library (60625), 3) Library services 
to ethic communities (60634), an<i 9) Library buildings and^equipment 
<60660). ' ' * ' ^ J 

According to 'data in Table 28, the Cleveland Public Library, would 
provide its best support for the public library cou/se, the building 
course, and the ethnic community service course. 'The special library 
course might be supported by the Cleveland Public Library as well. 

Both northwestern libraries could obviously support the school 
library course since . similar courses are part of their curricula. 
The a<^ademic library course might be supported, but to a lesser degree. 

In central Ohio,' the putlic library course would be adequately 

-Hi 

served b^ The State Libraijjjf of Ohio and the Public Library of Columbus 

and Ftanklin County ' cone<;tions. The Ohio State University 

collection would contain most titles for the school library, academic 

library and art library courses. It^^^ould be poCed th^t academic. 

library mate;: ials have also been shipped to the Columbus program 

^ . • ** 

>- m 

even though 90 percent of the titles ane available in the Collection. 
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Table 28 

Pefcentag^ of Reading* List Titles 
Held by Ma>or CoHecting Librrfrifes 
in Ohio: Courses on Organization 
and AdministratLbn of Libraries* * 



Region 


-k_ ^ 

Library 


* 


4 


Courses 






5^583 


60607 


60608 


60615 


60616 
















Northeast 


c AKR 


43% 


645S 


30% 


57% 


11% 


• 


' CLE 


64% 


64% 


88% 


59% 


78% 




csu 


29% 


27% 


18% 


46%^ 


22% 




QBE 


7% 


' 18% 


6% 


44%' 


0% 




KSU . 


86% 


'64% 


97% 


90% 


J.UUA 




YMM 


14% 


27% 


33% • 


18% 


11% 




YNG 


7% 


-45% 


15% 


29% 


33% 


Northwest 


BGU 


57% 


' 91% ^ 


73% 


79% 


• 78% 




TOL 


57% 


82% 


67% 


84% 


78% 


Central 


OCC 


29% 


9% 


21% 


37% 


44% 




OCO 


50% 


55% 


79% 


57% 


■56% 




OHI 


50% 


64% 


94% 


84^% 


67% • 


• 


OHr 


0% * 


0% 


0% 


0% . * 


.0% 




CSV 


' "64% 


' 91% 


67% 


903f 


67% 




OUL 


7% 


64% 


70% 


%9% 


33% 




KEN 


. 0% 


.9%- 


3Z 


• 16% 


11% , 


Southeast 


GUN 


36% 


55J^ 


39% 


56% ' 


22r 


Southwest 


CDC 


7% 


, 27% 


9% 


21% 


0% 




wsu 


36% ' 


■ 64X - 


78% 


76% 


33% • 




CIN 


36% 


16% • 


6%^ 


65% 


' 44% 




, MXC 


0% 


/9% 


0% 


12% 


33% 




. ORW 


14% • 


0% 


6% 


12% 


0% 


Number of 


titles 


, 14 


11 


33 


68 


9 
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8, contitiued 



Courses 



Region , LibriPy 60624 60625 ' 60634 60660 



Nor th^fls t 


AKR r > 




507 


* 7 57 


0% 




CLE 


» \J f n 




^ 1 007 


100^ 








7 S7 


7S*^ 

/ 


1 007 




QBE 






S07 


*07 








/ 


1 007 


1 007 


• 


YMM 


30% 


25% 


' 50% 


0% 




YNG 

• * 


30% 


50% 


75% 


100% 


Northwest 


BGU 


67% • 


75% 


' • 75% 


100% 


/ 


TDT 








1 007 


r 

Central < 


ore =^ 






07 * 


07 




oco 








' ^ 007 










7S7 


1 007 




• OHT " 


1% 


^ 0% 


^ 0% 


0% 




^SU 


85% 


100% . 


75% 


100% 




OUL 


34% 


50%' 


0% 


100% 




^ KEN 


16% 


.0%' 


0% , 


0% 


Southeast 


OUN 


. 44% 


50% 


50% 


0% 


Southwest 


CDC 


11% • 


25% 


' ■ 0% 


0% 




wsu 


66% 


100% 




100% 




CIN 


41% 


25% 


25% 


100% 




MXC 


3% 


- 0%' 


25% 


0% 




ORW 


1% 


25% 


0% 


0% 



Number of Titles 79 



*General works from other subject fields yere excluded froA the 
searches. Art,icles in periodicals were also excluded. \ 
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This insures aATailability |of multiple copies. None of t^/e central 
Ohio libraries have ^extensive materials on^special libraries, * 
according to this limited search. 

* In the Southwest, Wright State University might servS student 
needs in the public and. academic library courses. No Ohio libraries^ 
had s^trong newspapersjibra^ry collections. The 'music library, li-; * 
brary buildings, and ethnic services courses- have too few titles 
to judge the adequacy of collections beyond what has been stated 
above. - , - ^ 

^'inally Table 29 presents "holding" data for course reading-s 
dealing with, the history and philosophy of librairianship . Titles 
for four courses were searched: 1) Book arts (60609), 2) Historical ' 
foundations of' libraries and reading matter in the western world 
(60631), 3) European librarianship (60645), and 4) Library, service 
at the state level (60651). 

In the Northeast, historical, foundations might partially be * 
supported by Cleveland Public Library. Some European librarianship 
materials would be available at both of the northwestern universities. 
Central Ohio might support the European librarianship and book 
arjjl courses through the Ohio State University. None of the regional • 
collectp^ons seems adequate to support these courses without materials 
from the Kent campus. ' 

I 

In summary, the best support £or off -campus core courses is 

provided by central Ohio libraries, followed by the Cleveland Public 

Library. Both areas need materials from Kent for the caraloging 

course. Regarding the electives, data suggested that Cleveland 

Public has an adequate collection for public -library , ethnic services, 
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Table 29 ' 

Percentage of Reading List Titles 
hej.d by^Maipr Collecting Libraries 
in Ohio: Courses on the -History 
and Philosophy of Libraries and 
Libratianship* 



Courses 



V 



Region, ^ ' 


Library 


60609 


60631 


60645 


60651 


Northeast 


AKR ! 


25%" 


31% 


0% 


252 




CLE \ 


75% 


77% 


67% 


50% 




csu 




31% 




i^x 

^ J^ 




OBE 


• 0% 


15% 


m 


0% 




KSU 


50% 


85% 


83% 


88% 




YMM 


■ 25% 


23% 


33% 


38% 


- 


YNG 


25% 


15% 


17% 


13% 


Northwest 


BGIJ 


50% 


69% 


* 

83% - 


25% 




^ . TOL 


75% 


'46% 


83% 


25% 


XeritMl • 


OCC 


0% 


'A5% 


0% 


13% 




OCO 


50% " 


69% 


■ 67% 


13% 




OHI 


25% 


62% 


- 50% 


. 63% 




OHT 


0% 


-OX 


0% 


0% 




OSU 


100% 


77% 


83% 


75% 




QUL 


25% 


15% ' > 


•0% 


13% 




KEN 


0% 


•d% 


' 0% 


0% 


Southeast 


OUN 


50% 


31% 


0% ' 


■ 13% 


Southwest " 


CDC 


25% 


8% 


-? 

0% 


0% 




WSU 


75%. 


5,4% 


17%. 


25% 




CIN 


25% 


8% 


0% 


13% f 




MXC 


0% f . 


0% 


0% 


0% 




^ ORW ^ 


.0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Number of Titles 


4 


■ 13 


6 


8 



^General wor 



from other subject fields were excluded from the 
title searches. Articles in periodicals were also excluded. 
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^ and library building courses. Central Ohio libraries jointly 
support the public^ academic, and school library' courses but provide 
•v HiioTe limited coverage gf special library materials : \ ftost other 
^ .eiectives would benefit ^from shipments 'from the main campus. ' ^ 

r European librariangiiip and book arts appeal to be marginally served 
4 by cental aiid no'rtheastern Ohio libraries. •* 



• Periodical Ps^dect ions at Potential Qff-Campu& Sites 

V* ' ^ " * 

All T)receding study findings point to northeastern, southwestern 

• ""and central Ohio as area^ best able to/support expanding graduate 

libra ry e ducation opportunities. The periodical collection anafysis 

was us^d to examine we^lcn^^es^, strengths and possible duplication^f 

coll^ctionj^f institutions in central Ohio. jThe incferest^d rpailer > 




(ian do a ^imilaf analysis for northeastern and southwes'tern Ohio 
^ using data in the collection evaluation report [14-15]. 



3 



Periodical collections at The Ohio State, University and the 
State Library of Ohio were; ccmpati^^ Table 30 lists those English 
language titles f6r wjjich l^oth libraries ' maintain curr(en^ subscriptions, 
AsterVsks in the'.list mark tlDtes not current^ subspri^d to by 



the Kent State University School ^f Library Science Library. As 

to support ^our^work in ^ 



Table 30 demonstrates, moat titles needed 

library science are xiurrenfely held by both^^^braries. Most of the 
duplicated titles are ones essential' for coritirKiing prc^essiojial 
development of library personnel or are rel'evaht to - the library's 
s^ryiii^T^mission.^ , . ^^ 

/• Ajbomparison of Tables 11 and 32 demc^astrateVthe complementary 

nature of tbe two collections The Ohio State University Libraries 
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' Table 30 p 

^ Titles Currently Sub^ribed 

to by Both The Ohio State 
University Libraries and Ihe 
State Library of Ohid 



A: 



V 



If. AB Bookman's Weekly ($35) \ ' " • 

2, American Archivist ($25) ^ . * 

• -3. American Libraries ($25) ^ 

4. ALA Washington Newsletter ♦($8) 

. 5,^ JASIS ($50)' ^ 

6. Booklist <$32) ' ^ * - ^ 

*7. Bookmark ($1.50) 

8.^ Canadiat!^ Library Journal ($15) 

y/ Choice' ($40) • ^ ^ , ' 

*10. Collection Management * , 

•11. College and Research Libraries ($25) 

12. College and Research L|.brarieV News ($5) 

13. Drexel Library Quar'terly ($12) 
14» Government Publications Review ($1^1) 

15. ' tiorn Book Magazine ($18) 

16. - Illinois Libr€ttaes (?) ' , ^ 

17. IjQternatiQnai Cataloging ($15) ^ 

18. International 'Library Review ($90.50) ^ 

19. Journal 6t Academy Librarianship ($3ft) 

20. Journal of Library Automati\)n ($1» 

21. Journal of Library History and Comparative Librarianship ($20) 
22., Kentucky Library Association Bulletin ($12) . ^ 

23. Library Acquisitions (^$30) 

24j^ Library Association Record (?) 

25T Library Journal ($27) .5 



26. Library Occurrenf (F> . 4P' 

27^X.C. Inform^tTon BuL^||^(F) 
28T '^Library Sjdkrtexiy (}4|Hr 

29. Library Resources airt^^^miical Services ($15) 

30. Library Scene ($8J* ' ^ 
^l. Library Technology Reports (^$l25> 
32h Library Trends ($16) 

33. Michigan Librarian ($10) • * ^ , 

*34. Microform Review ($40) 

35^ Ml^nespta Libraries (?) * jl 

3f>. Music Library Association Notes ($18)' ^ 

37. Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom '($10) 

38. Ohio Li'brary Association Bulletin (F)^ 

39. Ohio Media Spectrum (F) 

40. Online ($52) ^ . - . ^ 

41. ^ Public Library Trustee (F) 
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Tabl^ 30, continued 



42. Publisher's We^ekly ($38)' 

43. RQ ($20) • ^ ' 

44. ' Reference Services Review ($25) 

45. School Library Journal ($20) 

46. School Media Quarterly ^15) 

,^7/ Serials Librarian ($30) ' - ^' ' 

48. Serials Review ($25) 

49. , Special Libraries ($26) ^ ' - 

50. ToV -of t,hmews ($15) 

51. Unesco Journal of Information Science,* Librarianship and 

Archives Admirflstration (Fr. 40) y ^ 

52. Wilson J^ibrary bulletin ($17) ' . . 



* Kent State Univerad.t^ SI^Library xioes not hold a ciirren 
subscription. ' ' 

F Free to members; no Subscription rates given. 

? No subscription rates^given. 




■ r 



I 



Table '31 

Titles Currently Subscribed 
• '^0 by The 'Ohio State. 
Univ^slty Libraries 



1. ' 

2. ■ 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6; 

7. 

8j 

- * 9.V 
. *• 10. 

11". . 

* 12. 
■ 13. 

~^^/14. 
15. 
16. 

* 17.- 
18. • 

i>*19.. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
// 23. 

2.4.. 

25. 

26. 

-'27. 




($15.) 



($15) 



(L,8)" > ' ' 

Lcai^g^oeiety of-American Papers 
:or afl2)| 
Bulletin of Research in the Humanities 
Columbia Library Columns ($7.50) 
■ Dartmouth College Library Bulletin (?) 
Film Library Quarterly .($12) 
Harvard Library *Bulletin (t^25') 
JB(Jl- Journal (DM 68)* 

-information Processing and Management ($132) 
Journal of Docmnentation (L 28) 
Law. Library Journal ($24^ 
"."Library History 
Library of Congress'Quarter ly Journal ($9). 
Library Science w^tti^a Slant to Documentation (?> 
Library; Traffifeact ions of the. Bibliographical Society (?) 
Libri (Kr 318) 

Medical Library Association Bulletin ($30) 
On Lipe Review' ($45cX 

Phaedrus (.$1-2) ... _ - ' 

Princeton University library Cttronicle ($7.50) 
Program; Newa of Computers in Libraries (L 17) 
?ublic Libia/ies ($4§t V 

inship \( 



L 



1-50) 



Research in/^ibrarianship 
Sight lines /(F) 

Special Libraries AsSociatiloa^ Geography and Map Division 
^ Bulletin ($17) 

Yale iJniversity l^ibr^ry Gazet-te ($14) 



.+ 
F 
L 

7 



Held^by OCLC Library * * . / 
Held by Public Library of Columbus and Franklin County library 
'Held by the Ohio HistX)rical Society \^ ^ ' ' 

^ree to members; no dulj^ription rates given y 
British pound ^ x 

No subscription rates given 



/ 




Table 32 T 

Titles Currently Subscribed 
to by The State Library of Ohio. 



• Australian .Library Journal •(?) 

Idaho Librarian^ ($7) , * ^ - 

Infonjiation - Reports and Biblid^graphies ($50) 
^ Interface'*(F) / 

Journal* of Education for Librarianship ($12) 

Journal of Librarianship (L ll) 

New. Jersey Libraries ($10) 

New U1)rary^World (L. 12) : 

Shefu^He Libraries (?) . 
♦^^outK6astern librarian ($5) 

Unabashed Librarian* ($15) 

West Virginia Libraries ($5) 

Wisconsin Library Bulletia ($5) , ' ' 



* ^eld by OCLC Library ^ * 

4 Held by Public Library of Columbus and Franklin County Library 
^ ^Free to members; no subscription rates given 
^ British pound • ' * 

?^ No subscription rates given 
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^collectioh has specialiii£fed ti^^s on automation, more academic 

library bulletins, and mofe foreign English titles. The, State 

Lijjrary of Ohio provides the only source for regional and statai ' 

association periodicals. 

Finally Table 33 lists titles held at Kent State but not currently 

sirbscribe'd to by either central Ohio library. As symbols in Table 33 ^ 

' \ indicate, some titles are available in the OCfeC, Public Library bf 

Columbus and Franklin County and* Ohio Historical Society collections, 

/ .A comparison of this table with periodical listings- in Appendix D 

' suggests that some cDurses would Require reprint or xerox copy files - * , 

♦ to support course assignments. Examples would Ije the library 

^ research course, the state"^ lj.brary co^flrse , and the newspaper library 

' / 

course. Collection gaps occur principally for association a^ 
State periodicals and for' recent titles such as Behavioral and Social 
• Science Librarian and Library Research , 

Availability and, Access 

. . -"T^ . . - ; 

y Central Ohio periodica}, collections appear suf f iciently^diverse 

to support most core courses and some electives. Any Curriculum 
committee planning expanded programs in graduate library education 
* ^should examine the collection evaluation report when developing 
off-campus offerings or when conferring with^ appropriate libraries 
regarding, future titj^ acquisitipns , collection duplication etc. 

Some coitoents oh access ta titl/s-^mi^ht be mentioned here. Not 
one of the c^ntr'al Ohio libraries includes the support of a graduate 
library education program as part of its primary mission. This is 
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Table ^3 ' 

Titles Not Currently Subscribed 
to By Either Ohio^ State 
University Libraries or The 
State Library of Ohio 



* 1. Asis Bulletin ($27.50) ' 
2. Assistant Librarian (F) 

3- Australian Academic and Research Libraries'^ (Aust $12) 

4. Behavioral & Social Sciences Librarian ($15)' 

* 5. Catholic Library Wotld ($20) 
^. Georgia Librarian ($10) 

7. Indiana Media Journal ($10) ^ 

* 8. Journal of Mlrcrpgraphics ($35) 
9. Junior bookshelf (LI) 

IG. Learning Today 9$1A) ' 

' • 11. Library Research ($35) ; ' 

12. Louisiana Library Association Byilletin ($6.50) 

13 4 Moccasin ^Telegraph (F) 

14. NYLA bulletin (F) 

15. Nebraska* Library Association Quarterly (F) 
, 16. News Notes of California Libraries ($6) 

.17. North Carolina Libraries ($^3) 

18. ' Pacific Northwest Library Association Quarterly ($10) 

* 19. Public Libtary Quarterly ($24) 

+ 20. Restaurator (K 276). ' , - . ' - 

. 21. School Librarian (L 9) * ' 

' -22. SoUth CaroliHa Librarian ($3) , ' < 

23. Tennessee ($6) 

24- •Texas Libraries (?) 



* Held by OCLC Library 

# Helj^by Publictlbrary of (Columbus and Franklin Columbus Liljrary 
+ ^ytljr Ohio Historicda Society 

F Free to membeis; no Subscription rat given 

L British pound * . ^/ 

? . No subscription rates given ^ 
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a valid situation since funds are not budgeted for an ALA accredited 
degree program at any of the central Ohio academic institutions. 
t:ollection,s are developed for professional staff needs and f or^he 
needs o( the service community (e.g., media courses at Ohio State 
University). Policies governing the collection are therefore not . 
designed for library' science course support, nor should they be at 
this point in time.," 

**'.•' ' ' 

• Because of this some extension "Students have noted difficulty in 

" . „ • ' ■ ■ * L 

accelssing periodicals titles, especially current issues. Current 
issues may be Circulating among staff members and are therefore 
not readily accessible. Current issues may circulate outside the 
library at the State Library of Ohio but bound volumes are 
restricted to in building use. Students needing bound titles ' * 
available only at the State Library of Ohio must therefore use the 
collection between 8a.m. and 5p.m., MondayHnirough Friday. Again 
the mission of the State" Library is to serve state .government 
and public library needs, not those of KSU-SLS graduate library 
education students who work full-ti^ie during the week. * * * 

In (^ntra€ft* current issues do^not circulate at The ^io / 
State University Libraries. Bound volumes of per-t^i'cals located 
in the OSU Education Library generally clrcul^e fox one day, some up 
to one week. Only oi^r volumes (e.g.,. pre-196'5) circulate for 
ionger periods. Most of the library science periddicals are locate 
in the main librSiry collection and circulate between ode to three 
weeks. Extension students witli^6su courtesy cards may haye materiffls 
recalleid. They face, the same problem every OSU student confronlfs! 
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waiting for materials to returned in time for completing, quarter 
term course assignments. 



Similar problems .occur for non-periodical titles. Again single 
copies of most titles serve central .Ohio ^library purposes, ^bereas 
multiple copies are required to support graduate coursesA Xo^ 
alleviate acce&s difficulties, the KSU-SLS faculty fcas shipped 

' mateirials to the OSU main library for reserve collections. The 

» 

Ohio State University and Public Library of Columbus and Franklin 
County libraries have also permitted the extension program to place 
libtary material's on reserve, as part^ of the cooperative agreements. 
Students must use these materials in-house; some commuting students 
carp at this policy. ' * 

These problems of collection" accessibility and adequacy are 
^ addressed in guidelines propose^d for library services to extension 
and non-campus studettts. , / 



Guidelines for Library Si^rvitts to Extension/Non-campus' Students 

^ The ACRL Standards ^nt^^ccreditation Committee* disseminated * 

its draft of proposed guidelines for extension program library ^ 

services* in^the Octobet, 1980 issxie of Colleges and Research 

, Libraries News [6.A] . These proposed guidelines are reproduced ia 

Appendix E. This content is summarized' be^rCP#. 

These guidelines are based on the assumption that academic 
• • • ■ 

programs haVe the responsibility of providing adequat'e library 

services for' all extension offerings, be they credit cpurses, 

independent studies, courses offered through electronic media, or 

non-credit courses. The guidelines assume that furids wiijf be 
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regularly budgeted for extension library services at k rate " ' 

comparable, t^ main campus services (i.e , , *s^ilirf per student 
expenditures), yLibrary personnel need not be located at the extension 
sites,* but Yhey should work with appropriat-e faculty in nfeeting 
extension needs, delivering materials, etc- ^ ^ 

Materials for extension course offerings may be made available 
thrqugh^eveiopment of branch libraries, contracts witfh local > 
Hbraries, delivery of materials, to extension. sites , or development 
9f a cooperative branch library using services of area libraries. 
Students in extension programs should have access to library orienta- 
tion programs, reserve collectiohs , periodicals , and on-line sekrches 
to the same decree normally available to main cainpus students. 

The connecting thread running throughout t'hes^e guidelines is that 

the parents ins tltuit ion is responsibly for providing quality library- 

services to support of^-campus pr;£>gramming and if quality services . 

cannot be insurfc<L^hen t^iis programming jnust be withdrawn. The 

guidelines and the resource evaluation results direct t-he KSU-SLS 

Columbus Extension Program to consider the following, 

X. Reinvesting income from extension 
programs in a central extension 
collection of current library apd 
information science periodicals 

2, Improving student access to on-line 
literature seatrches in the Columbus 
area t)irough negotiation and/or 
equipment expenditures * * ^ 



3. Providing a mechanism for adjunct ^ 
faculty input* into collection 
f development at Kent State regarding, 
extension services ^ - # 
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4, Creating a central cdllection of \ 
taultiple copies of key works needed / 
to- support core courses and type-of- ^ 
library^courses « 

5. Improviiig the resources needed to 
* ' ^^teach the cataloging courses 

.6, ^ Moving* into d consortium arrangement 

in which joint programs would be 
supp^ted by cooperative library 
services, etc, v 

*■ 

Central Ohio -area libraries have voluntarily provided many of 
the services suggested xin the guidelines. Others have been covered 

' •■ , . i 

in cooperative agreements. The central Ohio region ^t present, is / 
best ' equipped to meet extension student needs but still has 
inadequate resources for a diversified, quality program. The 
imprc3n^emei\t of these library resources and supporting Equipment 
resources should be a priority in any expansion efforts. 



c 



/ 
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CHAPTE^/V 

k * 

GRADUATE LIBkABT EDUCAtlON IN OHIO: 
ALTERHAIIVE ^KOGKAM OPTIONS FOR. THE 1980,' S 

« The 6radtuit^\Educatioti for ^Ubrarianship in Ohio Project analysed 
the need for addttionel greduete librerjf educetioa progteHdng In Ol^ior, 
identifying reglonf that sight support alternative^ prog^cM in terns of. 
students, enploy^^nt opportunities and library resource. The project 
studied four prograandng alternatives and examined the advantages and , 
disadvantages of each» given the results of the needs assessm^fvt and 
existing guidelines on off-campi£^ and graduate library educatiog^ prograai 

This chapter concludes With a three phase planVfor future progtka 
developWBt. First the implications of the context evaluation results 
will b,e susarized, organised around a serlea of questions that future 
planning coasdttees %rlll need to address. 



Are additional prograsis ;tn graduate education In library science 
needed in Ohio? ^ ^ ' - ^ ^ 



cacion in ixorary scieace 



Both ALA accredited decree program are located in northeastern 
Ohio. Enrollaent studies* indicated that roughly 180 school librfrlans 
and library paraprofessionals Would definitely pursue graduate degrees 
in library end inforution sentence, if such programs were locally avail- 
able in regiona otKSf than nbi^heMte^m Ohio. This nuiri>er would jusip to 
over 400 if individuals Btill waver^ng^n tfielr educational plans were 
included in the potential student pool. Granted, not all students 
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vould follow through on'thclr ''p«per and ptncll" career plana nor vould 

^1 aacaaaarlly aact adalaalon atandards* These eatlnatea do indicate, 

hovever, that areaa presently unserved or underaervad by ALk accredited 

library education pfogtaM could benefit froa som fom of additional, 
♦ ^ 'I * 

quality prograaaing* 



w^--^Whila the entolllftnt studies indicate sufficient interest to ex- 
plora additional prograadng, the personnel project iona point to a tight 
job «Met for Ohio librarians through ' 1985 ,^.JLap roving towards the end 
of the decade but reaaihing coapetitive. Anticipated expansion was 
built into the aupply prbjections of both the two ALA accredited pro-* 
gtaaa and the educational aedia prograas. Additional progra^ng in 
other reglona of Ohio coiijj^ therefore be accoaaodated* 

The aajority of potential students surveyed vould pursue degrees 
on a paittlae baaia* Froa«the experience of students in- the RSU-SLS 
Colu8i>us Extension Prograa, a part tins prograa requires three to four^ 
yeara for coapletion, aaauaing no aare than two course are taken per 
tera. Thia suggests that new atudenta vould not graduate until 1985 or 
later vhen the Job aarket *ia expected to iaprove. # 

In addltiott/aany reapondents holding profeasional poaitions but 
lacking an MLS degree coaoanted on the desirability of abre continuing 
education opportunitiea in lod^T^areaa* Both credit and non-credit 
couraea are therefore deaired* ^ * * ' 

'The offering of ALA accredited library education prograu and/or 
couraavork in areaa other thim northaaatem Ohio seew Juatified* Given 
the current econoaic envlronaent, expanalon beyond tlW^curtent level of 
jthe KSU-SLS Coluabus Extension Prograa should progress cautiously and 
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should focus on quality of existing prograns and resources as veil aa 
geographical scope. The King Research study which Is currently exnln-* 
Ing the national supply and demand conditions In the field of librarian* 
ship through 199^ should be watched closely* Results of the two yaar 
project are scheduled for release after Sep teober, 1982 / 6W« 



. If additional prbgrai^ and/or coursework were created> yfaere ahould the_y 
be located? 

In part the answer to this question depends on the type of progran- 
■Ingofo be offered. If options Include oner tine only workshops, most 
regions of Ohio night benefit. If alternative prograa» are restricted 



to \onslstent offerings of credit and/or non-;credlt cours'evork In the 



, field of library a^^u format Ion science., some locations In Ohio emerge 
as more appropriate sites. * 

Northeastern and c^tral Ohio are the areas best suited to support 



graduate programs In library and information science. If the Kent pro- 
gram were to relocate, then additional programming would be needed in 
northeastern Ohio. If the Kent program were to remain In its present 
location, then central Ohio should receive first priority. 

The conditions supporting a central Ohio location are aa follows: 

^1. Central Ohio was the area advertising the moat new professional 
positions Muring the period 1976-1980. 

2. Central Ohio has the widest variety of employment opportunities 

3. Libraries i,n central Ohio projected some slightjf expansion In 
professional staff between 1980 and 1990. 

4. #ext to Cleveliend libraries* Columbus area libraries employ the 
highest percent 9f professional librarians > and by extension, 
the seeond largest pool of paraprofessionals who eight seek 
advanced degrees. , 
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,f 5« Central ""Ohio bad the highest nuiri>er of realdents Interested In 
graduate degrees In ll}]/rarlanshlp (1.^ 81-173).. 

' 6. ' CMtral Ohio libraries had the best professional, collections 

apong Institutions not 'cu^ently ^supporting ALA degreie prograips 

Central Ohio already^ has the foundations for additional pro- 
graesdng In^he KSthSLS d8luid>us Extension Progras. 

^ 8.- The heai^^fbarters of the principal library and Infjprmatloo 

science agencies %are' located Hn central Ohio, e.g., Ohlonet, 
Inc.; OCLC, Inc.; th^ Sta^e Library of Ohio; Ohio Library 
;Aasoclatlon; Batelle Usaorlal Institute, etc. 

9. Personnel ^t these principal agencies vere not Included In 
enroUeent estlKates so central Ohio ff|ftires act.ually under- 
estimate potential enrollment. 

The other .areas which could support ««ore Ignited offerings In 
library and' InAputlon science would be southwestern and then north- 
western D^lo. Tl\^ student {leund In southeastern Ohio Is minimal. 

Sotttfawestem, Ohio ^'^^ higher nuabet of students Intereste^ln a 
graduate degree In lUrary and Information science (I.e. 61-12|) fnan 
did northwestern Ohl^d.e. 43-83); Southwestern Ohio also of^red a 



iteJ^ i 



• higher percentage of proJectecT employment opportjmltiea for .prdfessloiial 
staff t^an did northyrestem Ohio'^d.e. 2i percent' vs 11 percent). Also 
(he southwestern region, especially the Dayton area, w)lii|ild be closer to 
a regional base,-4^elng only Ih hours from the KSU-SLS Coluabus Extension 
. Program. The .time fequlred for travelling ^4>etween Kent and the Toledo/ 
%owllngl^ Green area Is dloser to iH^hfniTS. 

' ^ Both nibrthwestem and sputhwestem Ohio are currently served by 
graduate programs In library and educational media/ technology'. Library 
"^associates' ind school librarians In both areas woi^l^^^oose the llbraryy 



^andi Information science cognate moi^e freq 



ly than the educational 



idle area. This may be due to bvo factors; 1) the degree from an 
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ALA accredited program is generally required for advancement from para* * 
professional to professional status In academic and public libraries, 
and 2) schoel librarians anticipate difficulties In finding enou^ 
coursevork beyond their media certification hours^for eanlln^fjfiraduate^ 
~ degree at their undergraduate alma mater. ^ 

* 

Neither southwestern or northwestern Ohio could currently support 

' the level of programming currently avall^^Le In central Ohio. Compared 

to southwestern Ohio, northwestern Ohio libraries have better library^ 

resources fx>r graduate library education courses* Both areas» however^ 

would require considerable upgrading of professional collections. In 

t 

addition, northwestern Ohio had^a tighter concentration of potential 
students; all southi^stem students could no^ is easily be served by a 
central location (e.g. Wright State University or Miami University) as 
would be the case in northwestern Ohio. 

If <;bur8es could be offered in only otie area other tfian Colusbus, 

^e Dayton' area seems the most logical choice. Residents^ln the Cincin- 
nati Toledo areas do have access to out-of-state ALA accredited 
programs; Dayton residents are more isolated. Fee schedules of out-of- 

^state progrikms, however, are prohibitive for non-residents, e.g. , the 
University of. Michigan charging* $228 per credit hour and the University 
of Kentucky^Karging $107 per credit hour compared to $64 per credit 
hour at Kent State Unfversity J66j. 



If additional opportunities for earning graduate degrees in library an^ 
information science were created in Ohio, what specific objectives 
should these programs establish? 

Beyond the traditional objectives o£|^an MLS degree program, 

alternative programs should .be developed to meet specific needs identified 
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in th« context evaluation of this study. Saople objectives might Include 
the folloiflng; ,o 

1. To provide access to quality graduate level coursevork and ALA 
accredited progress to the follovlng groups : 

a. IndlTlduals working at paraprofesslonal levels In all llbrar 
les vfao have the necessary background and ability to pursue 
gCtduate studies and seek to upgrade their professional 

^ status, 

b. Individuals performing professional level tasks In small 
' public libraries and In special libraries but lacking pro- 
fessional library s'dence training 

^iq;. Individuals desiring specific library science course offer- 
' Ings tot the purpose of continued professional developBk^nt 

d* certificated school librarians seeking the range of career 
^ options that the ALA accredited degree afforcis 

2. To provide convenient access to quality graduate coursevork to 
full- time library employees through evening and weekend schedule 
ttlnl-courses. Instructional appllcacrons of video and cosiputer, 
technology, and other , Instructional formats* ^ 

3. To provide a variety of course offerings to permit development 
of specializations In continuing demand (e.g., management, 
audio- visual /media, computer applications and systems analysis, 
community dutreach, children's services, etc.) within the 
following restrictions: 



a* adequate library and equipment resources tto suppp^Kourses 

b. availability of qualified teaching personnel, both area 
Instructors and Instructors from the main campus 

c. sufficient enrollment, and 

d. non-dupllcatlon with existing programs In the geographical 
area « 

4\ To 4trovlde access to quality graduate library /education courses 
to Ohio residents at fee levels comparable to those charged 
by Ohio state supported Institutions %rlthln -the Testrlctlons 
cited In Objective 3 akove 

5. \ To provide coursework which builds on the prerprofesslonal and 
professional experience bf students and/or provides practlcum 
end Internship opportunities for those lacking experience or 
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those seeking experience in speciality areas 



What would be the^outgantages and disadvantages of each of the four pro- 
gram "aodels" given the results of the needs asseesnent and existing 
guidelines on off-cajfeus and graduate library education prograM? 




A New 

As Dean Wasserman recoMendedUl 1969, The Ohio State University 
provides the b^st tflte for the establishaent of a new graduatV-prograa 
in library^llbd information science. Such a new program in central Ohio 
could offer an innovative curriculum for preparing librarians to handle 
the total information process. A new pto^ram in central Ohio, would 
eliminate problems , of long distance acfvising, lack of exposure, to the 
full resources^ a graduate faculty provides; potential overrfeliance on 
C^me faculty, regular assessment of student performance, etc. A 
^^^^^ could draw upon the e seating ^sources and expertise avail- 
ie in cCTtral Ohio,, creating practicum and internship opportunities 
&d fostering tapre faculty-practitioner exchange. In short a new 
program would be ah answer to, the current maldistribution of quality, 
state supported ALA^programs in Ohio. Kent State University couldnselve 
northern Ohio and tlie;Ohio State University, central and southwestern 
Ohio. 

In the 1976 Master Plan, the Ohio Board of Regents strongly recom- 

-J 

mended the treatlpn of high quality, practice-oriented master's programs 
throughout the state for the provision of professional advancement and 
lifelong learning Opportunities. One stipulation, however, was that 
"a university proposing a new practice-oriented program must be able to 
demonstrate that sufflderft need exists to Justify ^e conmltiDent of ^ 
faculty and facilities^ /43, p? 577. 
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. Sufficient nemA;mty exist In central and southveetern Ohio to 
Ju^lfy additional prpgraaadng, but not creation of a third progrn. The* 
Job sarket vlll reaaln tight In Ohio through 1990. Sone expansion (ft the 
tvo existing degree progralB was built Into the supply and dtand analy- 
sis. The aarket could not aceo«pK>date gtaduates of a* third prograa. 
The current thinking aaoag sobs library educators Is that the nunber of 
ALA accredited prograas should be reduced and enrollnent curtailed. ^ 

If The Ohio State University were to establish a new prograa, 
itent State University yould need to disband Its extension program in 
Coluabus. Extension progms furnish approximately 25 to 30 percent of 
the KSlfSLS student PTE. It Is likely that the RSU-SLS program would 



build on Its Clevelsnd program and create new services In the north- 



western re 




The number x>f projected SLS degrees awarded %/ould there* 



fore "^remain reall 

/ 

In 19?^ The^lo State University had authorization from the Ohio 
Board of Reg^ts for both master's and doctoral work In library science. 
The financial crunch of the 1970's and prohibitive start-up costa pre- 
eluded program Impl^tentatlon. A decade later, the financial picture 
has not drastically altered. A new program would require estimated 
start-up costs of $250,000 and fsn annual operating budget of between 
$375, OpO and $400,000. Jhirlng this peHod qi retrenchment, such expan- 



sloo Is unrealistic. It Is. also doubtful lf^t^[O>00 to 125 PTE needed to 
support a new program would be provided by the projected part tlnie ^ 
enroUmsnt by Columbus and Dayton area residents. 

A new nrogram Is one option for meeting central and southwestern 
Ohio nee^ for graduate library education courses and programs. The * 
dlsadvshtages of such an option outweigh the advantages, especially since 
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other bptlons ptesftnc slmlltr advantages. 

. ^ ' • " » • ' . 

A ProgrcB Transfer Model 

The rapid expansion of the KSU-SLS Colui^ms Extension Progran has 
already Ueen discussed. The declining enrollnent and reduced offerings 
at the Clev€land site and the drop in main Caapus enrollaent last year 
prottpt^d the inclusion of a program transfer mod^l as a programming 
alternative. Basically this approach vould require the relocation of * 
the KSU S\±ool of Library Science^ to an area of higher need. 

Such a transfer vould eliminate the ^need for the Colui^us extension 
progtai^ and its attending difficulties, but vould probably ^qulre con- 
siderable expansion of the Cleveland crxtensio^program. Otherwise the 
area of need 4rould simply shift from central and southvestem Ohio to 
northeastern Ohio. At present between 25 and 30 percent of the KSIHSLS 
Student FTE comes from extension 'programs. It sates unlikely that ' 



the projected part time student populations in the^Coltl^us and Dayton 
areas could support the entire program. As already noted, urban 

universities teAd to attract higher niM>ers of par.t tiam students. 

► <, ' 

In addition while cencr.al Ohio libraries projected some expansion, 

r 

the majority of nev jOhio positions will appear in northeastern Ohio. 
Also ovejr 70 percent of the graduatlBS of the two ALA^ accredited Ohio 
programs found ea|)loyment in northeaatem Ohio^in 1^79. The north- 
eaatern libr^es em|>loy abou( 40 percent of Ohio professional librar- 
ians, and by extension, the largest pool of paraprofessionals likely to 
seek gtiduate degrees. If the KSU-SLS program were to/relocate, then 

this northeastern pool would either turn to the Cleveland extension 

• * * • 
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progm, mtlllpg Ic to a sIm perhaps^ equalling the Coluid>u8 progm» * 
or VOUI4 P*y the $200 per credit hour fees required by the Case 
Vaatam Reaei^ University prograj. ^ seeae that the KSU-SLS program ^ 
la needed In the northeaatem Ohio region ^o provide qualified profes* 
alonala for northeaatem llbrarlea and to aerve the part-time yu^ent 
population currently employed In .theae libraries. 



It la alao laprobable that the Ohio Stat| University, the approprl- 
ate alte for thla tranafer, could abaorb the entire K5U-SLS program. 
There definitely vould be duplication In the school library area and 
In children's literature, the question of program location vlthln the* 
OSU atructure vould not be anmered any more easily now than It was In 
the early aeventles. . Th^ College of Administrative Sciences, the 
College of Education and the Viollege of Engineering were all recon- 
meiided aa potential sltea at that tine. How that The Ohio State Unlyer- 
alty haa a atroi^g computer, and Information, science program and a 
rap^ly expanding educational wdla program, the absorption of a total ' 
program and Ita faculty could be probleitetlc/ 

The^KSU-SLS program la preparing for a re-accredltatlon visit In 
1983. The logical action on the pragra^ tranafer approach vould be 
poatponaaent. In the meantime the KSU-SLS faculty can continue to 
Improve the ext^lon program aa It exlats to Insure re-accredltatlon, 
\ etplore the conaortlum alternative, aaaeaa the Impact of ttia rWRU 
endowment on the need for atate aupported- library education In north- 
eaatem Ohio, and then reconalder. the progr^ATtransfer "model. An 
expanded .ext«nalon/c<yaortlum In central* Ohio, branching Into south- 
vestirn Ohio, might then be able to aupport the entire program or the 
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continued need In northeastern Ohio might warrant spotting the program 
betv4!eD the Coluabus Kent-Cleveland sites. For ex«^>le, slnie isany 
of the courses offered In Clevelmd ere typically not offered In Coluv^ 
h\i6 (e.g. services and materials for children and adolescents and story- 
telling), this Bight be one area where core faculty would remln In 
the northeastern service area. ^ ' * 

If the program transfer model emerges as a viable alternative at 
this later date, It would then be appropriate to develop policy state- 
ments relating to Institutional compensation for 'transferred resources, 
retraining of tenured faculty who cannat move, degree coi^>letlon for 
students who cannot move, etc. 

An Extension Program 
* As stated earlier, central Ohio ranked^ second to northeaatem Ohio 
aa the region with the highest student demand and the moat ea^loyment 
opportunities for program graduate*. For the ^1981- 1982 academic year, ' 
continuation end laprovement of the extension prpgram are reas^able 
courses of action. Thlslwould provide access to practice-oriented, 
aaster'slevel courses and degrees In^areas of need, aa recoamended ,by 
the X976 Maater^lan for Ohio higher education. 

The Improvement of the ex^enslod programs should receive Immediate 

attention for two reaaooa. First the Impending re-accredltatlon of the 

# 

KSU-SLS program In 1983 will include, examination of extension offerings. The 
ALA Committee oti Accreditation. Isaued an addendum^to the standards for 
accreditation relative to ex tenalon/dff- campus offerings L^TJ- 
stressed that off-campus programs must provide cMrticului content, faculty 
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•xp«rtlse» tcudcnc advisement, floan(;^al support and physical resources 
an4 fadlltlea equivalent to the main caaf)us progran. Quality control 
was the COA concern. 

^ This concern has been shared by the Ohio Board of Regents. The 
Board Is charged vlth the responsibility of nonltorlng tl^e multitude 
of 4>ff«csBpus offering;^ created since 1975 when these pri^graoM becane 
eligible Cor partial state subsidy gt the master's and professional 
level I. The Regents Advisory Comnlttee for Graduate Study recently 
approved guidelines for the review and approval of graduate off-canpus 
prograas. *A11 proposed off-campus programs and all prograw existing 

prior to September 1, 1980 are subject to site specific review. This 

« 

review applies to any graduate off-campus program yhlch enables students 
to earn SO* percent of, their minimum degree requirements awa^^ from the 
main campua. 

Am with^the COA standards, the Regents* off-campus guidelines 
emphasise academic quality. They also establish pragmatic review 
criteria which will affect future expansion of the KSU-SLS extension 
offerings. For Instance the expansion of off-campus prograasting into 
southwestern and nbrthwestem Ohlp could only be Justified if the KSU- 



SLS progr 



set its overall off-campus commitments without 
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ovejraxtending Itself with regard to faculty, facilities, and student 
support'* / 68, p. 9/. All areas must demonstrate *the ability to matn- 
taln critical maas of students at the slte(s)'*, respond to societal 
demand for "employment and professional developmnt opportunities'' and 
receive suppoft^d cosnitmsnt from ''the parent institution. 

To reduce inter-institutional, siimiflict and foster coot>eratlve 
programing, approval of /4 site specific program would Involve the examine 
■ -116- 



tlon of alternatives available within a SO-mlle ^radius of the proposed 
s^e* Reviewers vould examine conparable prograas In the geographlcal| 
area as well as off-campUs offerings of other Institutions. Consequentiv 
Dayton and Toledo area offerings could not duplicate the educational 
media prograns In these areas and the Columbus program vould need to 
continue Its current unwritten agreement vlth the OSU media program 
regarding non-dupllcatlcn of school library offerings* 

The limited resource evaluation of this study, supplementej^ by In- 
formal conversations vltb Columbus part time faculty and students* points 
to two areas needing Immediate Improvementr 1) staffing of the Colu]ri>us 
extension office and 2) upgrading of the library materials and equip* 
ment needed to support core courses and electlves consistently offered 
In the Columbus area. To provide Columbus students acc^ess to on-line 
searchln^equlplnent equivalent to the maln^ campus vould require a one* 
time expenditure of approximately $16,000 for terminal purchases, 
$8,000 annually for rental of modems, iise of databases, and equipment 
maintenance; and a nominal fee of $1200 for leasing of laboratory Sprace 
at The Ohio State University, to Insure access to current key periodicals 
multiple copies of key works for course support ^ and continued collection 
development for extension use would require commitment of an annual 
extension library service budgfet of $12,000-$17,000. This figure 1^ 
computed as one-third of the annual acquisitions budget of llbrarlc;^ 
such as those supporting the Columbia University program* the CWRU 
program, etc. * The one- third proportion assuaies It vould not be neces- 
Tlry to duplicate all local holdings but <^ly those most frequently 
used by students* 



Improved staffing of the extension office would require a full- 
tlae ^coordinator, an assistant deaq pertiaps' for extension an? continu- 
ing education/ supported by a permanent, half-time secretary. In ^ 
addition to pursuing the objectives listed earlier, the assistant dean 
vould coordinate existing extension offerings and proposed offerings, 
develop proposals for Board of Regents' review, provide greater access 
to student counseling and placement services, create a unified exten- 
sion curriculum In conjunction with the main and off-campus faculties, 
work more closely with local, part time faculty members on Instructional 
development, and provide students with a reasonable substitute for 
a main campus ''residency'' experience, ^j^^ additional staffing vould 
require a total extension officii budget of approximately $33,00 to 
$34,000 (I.e. $30,000 In annual salaries, a nominal fee of $1,200 for 
office space, ^d office and travel expenses of $2 ,00-$3,000) • This 
minimum figure Exceeds present costs by approximately $18,000. 

To date both extension* sites have been self-supporting. Profit 
from student fee Income, after subtracting Instructor salaries and the 
nominal compensation to- cooperative Institutions, has been sufficient to 
meet the costs of the extension office and staff. Projections for the 
1980-1981 Coliabuq program estimated a net profit of roughly $7,000. The 
additional aimual costs outlined above, excluding equipment expenditures , 
would total approximately $39,000 with a full-time extension dean, $27,000 
If only a permanent half-time secretary were added to present operations. 

Obviously the program could not support this degree of Improvement 
through fee Income. Several options are available. The Kent State , 
University could reinvest portions of the state subsidy Income yielded 
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by the extension program • In addition appropriate Kent State Univer- 

sity executive officfrs could continue their efforts to increase the 

library science subsidy from level I ($2,840) to level^I ($5,213) • 

While this increase would only affect main canpus- incone , ill off-campus 

offerings receiving level I subsidy regardless of field, it would have 

provided, for instance, an aactltional $166^,000 income for the KSU-SLS 

program in 1980-81 J This is hasei on the main campus Fall, 1980 FTB 
« 

of 69.96 and the level M difference of $2,373. Not only would this 

permit the filling of the position still vacant in the permanent faculty 

but would support the liitproveinents proposed above, including the 

equipment expenditures, and would permit expansion and development of 

courses/ resources in the Dayton and Toledo areas. 

If level II subsidy is not achieved and the policy of extension 

support through fee income continues, then the estimated $7,000 net 
» 

profit from the extension program in Columbus could best be spent in 
building a central collection of course supporting materials. Access to 
an equipment laboratory comparable to the main caa^us could be achieved 
by« Implementing the residency policy recommended by the KSU-SLS faculty. 
Intensive automation and Information' retrieval courses could be offered 
on Saturdays and Sundays in Kent with all extension students required 
to take at least the core automation course on the main campus. A 
similar scheduling of the cataloging* course might also be provided, 
since this was another core course with limited resources in the Columbus 
area. 

The enrollment survey's findings on a full- term residency requlre- 
ment suggest this might reduce the number of students interested in the 
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program. It should be noted, however, that most extension programs 
offered by ALA accredited degree programs do require completion of a 
significant portion of the coutsework at the main campus, e.g., ,the 
University of Rhode Island regional extensions at University of Mas-, 
sachusetts. University of New Hampshire, and University of Connecticut; 
the experimental field-based school library program of the University* 
of North Carolina in Portsmouth, Virginia; and the Pratt Institute 
Westchester Extension locatedat Sarah Lawrence Campus in Bronxville, 
New York. Since the Ohio Board of Regents and the COA standards empha- 
size^access to quality .programs, elimination of two inadequately sup- 
ported courses from extension offerings might be unavoidable. 

^ A Consortium Program 

Three program alternatives have Ijeen discussed. The new program 
and the program transfer model do not seem justified, given the current 
employment and regional needs. Proponents of voluntary consortia /6^97 
specifically argue against program transfers, citing costs, adverse 
alumni reaction, and community sentiments as potential barriers. The 
extension program, .as discussed earlier, is one solution to the problems 

maldistribution of graduate library education./ It is plagued by 
inadequate resources, potential overeotoitment of faculty, potential 
inter-institutional conflicts, etc* It also cannot prolVide the full ' 
range of coursework for develqpm^nt of specializations such as manage- 
ment, systems analysis, media, etc. The consortium model has been 
recommended as one option for survival in the 1980' s /487. 

Because consortia assume many forms and serve diverse functions, a 
brief overview of alternatives seems appropriate. The Academy of 
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Educational Development classifies consortia by their activities, i.e., 

administrative and business services, enrollments and admissions, aca- 

demlc programs, libraries, student services, faculty, and community 

services /70/. Examples of activities include the following: 749, ^/^^^^^ 

administrative cooperation: joint purchasing plans, service 
contracts on equipment, group insuranpe plans, long ran^ 
planning, coordinated caj.endars and schedules , tuition 
reciprocity,... 

academic programs: credit transfer without case by case evalua- 
tion, combined. (dual) degree programs, cross listing of 
courses, cross registration with ttiition reciprocity, joint 
majors and degrees, joint curriculum development, academic 
advisement, continuing education, instructional resources, 
television networks,... ^ 

faculty and staff: faculty exchange, visiting scholar programs , 

team teaching across campuses, grant px^ects, faculty develop- 
ment , . . . 

facilities: administrative space, classrooms and teaching labora- 
tories, library materials through overnight van service', union 
catalogs, coordinated library acquisitions, common library 
cards, special Collections, ... 

^ student and community activities: placement centers and services, 
work-study opportunities, joint brientation programs,... 

Case studies of volunatry consortia categorized consortia into 
three classes: 1) small, informal partnerships based on mutual, under- 
stood agreements among neighboring institutions, 2) regional/urban 
groupings of six to twenty institutions coordinated through a governing* 
board, and 3) speclaj. purpose groupings of distant campuses linked by a 
special purpose /69/. . , " 

^ Governance structures vary. Large consorti^typically^ form auton- 
'omous organizations with administrative officers anc} staff who implement 
pfolicies of a Board of Directors JJ^I * If a degree- prograA Is the only 
joint program, then a joint copnittee with repres.entatives from Relevant 



departments is often established. If cooperation is restricted to 

♦ 

course exch^ge, then proferam deans can normally handle governance and 
pojticy issues. 

« 

The budget may be a bartering system with no costs irivolved in small 
partnerships. » In larger consqtfia, the sjeparate organization may be 
supportedj^^^r^ flat fee chargf^'d tp each institution or by a fee based 
on enrollment /.6£/. Iri*joint degree programs, the degree granting itisti- 
tution may collect all 10toxDe and d:^ribute to' cooperative institutions 
according to a previously negotiated, cost* sharing formuli /7l/ . 

:Success*Tul consortia may be characterized by the geographical 
proximity of institutions, their complementary resources, climates of 
understanding, unique contributl^s made by participating institutions, 

and presidential support JJ>9/ . . Non-quantifiable educational benefits 

f J - 

derived f«rom consortia include duplication avoidance, quality instruc- 
tion, iristwictional diversity, increased access; additional funding 
sources, increased communication, alternative approaches^ increased 
efficiency i greater planning and control, and Improved leadership' 
struCtures^ ^ LZ i p. 2^/- Despite, the difficulty of docilmenting evi^de^ce 



of cdsts and br^e^^xs ^ o^ consortia, case study analyses hav^ concluded 



that cooperation is^cost effective UJJ - . 

th^ 



-rOne 'c^seryation tfhat can be made after renewing the diversity of 



r 



cdnsortial arrangements is that the KSU-SLS Columbus Extension Program 
is al'teddy a cooperative body of academic and 'non-academic institutions 



centra^ Ohio. For a iftjminai compensation, cooperating libraries 
provide administrative space, ^classrooms, and access to teaching resources 
and library collections. Prof essicjfial librajiians in the' area serve as 
off-caxnpus faculty almo§t on an overload pay basis. Area libraries provide 



reserve collections, courtesy cards, and pract'icum opportunities. In 
return the program provides convenient access to degree programfe and 
the opportunity fo^^prof essional staff development through teaching 
and "guest lecture" a^^arances- The actual assistance given to' the 
KSU-SCS pgrogram exceeds benefits set forth in written cooperative 
agreements. 

If the extension progr^ follows a consortium approach, how can 
consortial arrangements alSleviate the '•flffficul ties described above? As 
on6 Columbus part time faculty observed, some of the problems regarding 
collection access could Be solved by some simple planning and communica- 
'tion among members of the Columbus part time faculty. The donation of 
duplicate perio.dicals to the ^Columbus exteneion program by the ^OCLC 
^llbr^aiTy is an illustration of other resources that may be untapped in 
the i^egion. Granttng the exte^nsion coordinator adjunct faculty status 
with costs "contributed" by Kent Sta^fe;^Un^ersity would facilitate 
extension utilization of serviced provided throug^T cooperative agree- 
ments without the incurrence of additional costs. 

More foi^nal solutions might include joint burchasing and service 

... A . 

contracts. Both the OSU educational media program aAd the KSU-SLS 

program could benefit from the de^v^lopmeat of an equipment laboratory 

\ • 

similar to the one at Kent. JointrTJur chasing would reduce individual 
institutional expense, increase student access and avoid costly duplica- 
tion.; Similar cooperation could occur in upgrading library collections 
for course support to benefit both institutions. Rather than purchasing 
periodicals that -duplicate OSU holdings, the extension program^-^cmild 
invest injj^w titles fox joint use. Team teachipg and alternative 
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offerings of reference and all cataloging courses could be explored. ^ 
Credit transfer procedures could be formalized so that up to 11 hours 
of thfe MLS degree could be devoted to a school liSrary/media specializa- 
tion in an expanded program. Course schedules might be jointly^ developed 
so th^t students from both institutions might drawn en all courses 
offered iiythe Columbus area when building their decree progr^iis. Cross 
listing of courses and joint registration procedures would help students 
negotiate the systems of both'^institutions . If warranted,' cooperation 
could lead to' eitherx jqlnt ALA accredited degree programs wi<h specializ- 
ation in at least educational media, and perhaps information science. 
Dual degree programs in areas such as law and music could also be ' 
'explored. Coordination jof field placements, pract\^ums, and i^itemships 
might also be a cost effective venture to Explore. 

A survey of key university personnel throughout the state, and 
administrators of major adademic and public libraries plus informal 
discussions with area faculty revealed the consortium model is the 
favored approach for additional prograraning in the state. • Wright State 
University has expressed an interest in exploring programming which 
complements WSU curricula. Toledo libraries seek KSU-SLS participation 
in a Michigad-Ohio |onsortium of ALA accredited prpgrams. The KSU-SLS 

{ifrogram wishes to discuss cooperation in of f <||^ing specialty areas in 

«.* 

northeastern Ohio with the CWRU program , 

The first priority 'of the KSU-SLS program will probably be the 
improvement of the Columbus extension program through ^onsortial 
arrangements. The Impact of such arrangements on the main caapus 
pjog'ram will be examined and them the KSU-SLS faculty can determine 
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if additional expansion can be supported. ^ 

The details of fee income and subsidy sharing, governance, and 

curricula requirements would need* to be negotiated in each case. The 

recent study of consortia by^ the Coruncil 6f Inte^nstitutional / 

Leadership stressed that faculty members from all institutions must 

be involved in inijtlal planning, that governance and procedural details 

should be formalized in written agreements, and tha^ programs need to 

proceed through regular review channels at all institutions involved 

\ t 

Mff/< precedents for cooperative degree programs already exist at The 

t 

Oliio State University, Miami University, Wrighp State University, and 

Kent Statfe University, among others. \ " 

i • 

As part of the planning effgr/, coope^rative ventures such ds the 
KSU-SLS/OSU Columbus Consortium should^trive for main, or at least 

r ^ . - . ^ - ^ ' ^ N ^ ^ 

branch campus staffus. Such'^i'ograAs rec^ye fu^ subsidy at the 
appropriate level in the fbrmer case and at lev^l I i« the latter. If 
branch campus stajtus had been available Ui Fall^'1980, ^hrin9rea8e in 
Columbus extension subsidy have totaled $1^,713, ^given tlie Fall, 

1980 PTE of '22.^3 in "ihe Co ruit|tis ^ program^ This alone could have pro- 
vided start-up**co8ts for 4^hai^d equip^^t laboratory, located perhaps' 
in the Edgar Dala facllit/ at. The Ohio Stfete University. 

'Additional funds for 'sharing oftice and classrooia cost could be 
ft * 
lenerated through a $10 >per credit hour fee for use 6f the OSU library 

^and campus facilities. Th^ would mer^ely replace the Kent bus service 

fee which extens\pn students do uAt pay. ' With these additional sources 

of income, adequate * library j^collecEions could b6 developed for joint 

4>rogram use and ^fi on-campus residency could be provided in ^Columbus. 



The first. step to achieving this expanded copperative relationship 
is tK/ formation of an Inter-lnfttltutlonal task force tp study mutually 

Iflclal forms >X3if cooperation, A three year plan for such joint 
planning is suggested below. 

r , A Three Phase Plan 

^ * ^^^^^^^ 

.^hase^One; 1981-1982 * 

1. The_ coming year wUl witness maintenance of the current level 
of Operation. The half-time coowrdinator position will be continued. 

2. A joint task force with representatives from ail levels of 

The Ohio St^te and Kent State University programs and representatives 

.from other cooperating institutions will meet to explore cooperative 

ptogramming and resource sharing. Priorities for the year should 

^.nclode development of collections for support of the cataloging course 
\ 

and developing additional access to OCLC and on-lfne bibliographic 
searching, i^'mproved continuing. education oppiortunities for professional 
staff of cooperating libraries should be considered as part of this 
exchange . 

3. Development of the extiensiotl program faculty as .aA organized 
body should also be a priority for 1981-1982. This faculty should be 
repre^sented in all joint planning efforts. Adjunct appointments might 

,be considered to* improve program continuity. 

Pha8e*\TwtD: 1982-1983 . 

1. Depending on the progtess of 198\-1982 joint plannitig, the 
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half-time coordinator position will be expandecT to the full-tinfe position 
of assistant dean for extension and continui^ education,- supported by 
a half-tiiae secretary. . The assistant dean will continue 1981-1982 plan- 
ning efforts, focusing on Joint degrees and other Joint program offer- 
ings- , ' 

2. If .warranted, proposals for j,oint programs will be developed 
by the Joint task force through appropriate review channels. 

^ 3. The extension/c6nsort'ium program will remain the KSU-SLS degree 
program through 1982-83 to insure provision of the ALA approved degree. 

4. . Cooperative arrangemeiflts will be explored with the Wright 
State University, University df Toledo, fowling Green State University* 
euid other interested instiitutions , if support appears forthcoming. 

Phase Three: 1983-84 

/ 1. ])epenaing on the iLtcome of the re-accreditation visit and the 
degree of Joint progranming proposed and approved, the KSU-SLS program 
may begin to offer several MLS degrees: 1) the existing degree ^ 2) a 
KSU-OSU ioint degree with media concentration, and 3) an expanded dual 
major degree. 

2. Even if joint degrees are not developed, mutually beneficial *• 
cooperative arrangements should be continued for maxiiflum cost effective- 
ness . 

' Costs for the continuation of the extension program have already 

been dis(ftisse4- The progress of the task force in developing ways of 

avoiding unnecessary duplication of resources and the progress of KSU 

administration in achieving more appropriate subsidy levels for libriry 

science and extensJ.on/joint programs will determine the nature of costs 
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falling to participating institutions in phases two and thribe of the 
proposed planning effort. i 
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Appendix, A 



Coursework to be Offefed 



in the Cleveland Area 




Excerpt frofe'Kefft State's Report to the Commit t 
Accreditation of the American Library Association 
* ^" Oqtober^lO, 1980 ' 



ee on 



Tbe School of iibrary Science will' not attempt to ofj^r a' compre- 
hensive* progi^ in Clevjeland, but will limit its offerings to those 
which cad b|| done "well^ar the locations most ^conveniently accessible 
to, studfents^ Foi; the foreseeable, future, these locations ^d courses 



' ar^ as follows: 
4 . 




Mayf ield Regional ^Branch 

S.. 60600 Fecundations 'of Librarianship 
Sff 6(3l601 ^- Jfhf ormatior\ Sources and Services % 

'4 L,S/ 60608 Public Library'* ' ' , 

■* ' ^ * ' , . 

L.S. 60612 - Library J^terials and Services',f or Adults 

L,S, .606A4 - Selection and "Acquisition of Library Materials 
• • • ^ ^ ; - 

L.S. 60617 - Library Services to Children ^ • , 

^ L.s/ 606ia - Library Materials for Children 

L.S, 60626 - Library h^t \f ia ls and -Services for Adolescents 

;L.S. 6^9i - Seminar in StoiTytellipg ^ ^ ^ 

2, Maple heights Regional Branch 

^ . ^' # 

\ /. L.S« 60601 - Information Sources and'Services - 

/ / L.S, 60612 - Library Materials and Servic;/es for Adults 

/ 

L.S. 60617 - Librajry Services to Children 
J-.S. 60^18 - Library Materials for Children 
J6> L.S. 666'?6^| Library Materials and Services for Adolescents 




L.S.»^691 - Seminar in ^torytelling 
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Dtseriptiom of Iftformation Functions 

• 1 ) Managing Information Operations, 
Programi, Scmce>, or Daubases: In- 

eludes banning, directing, or administer- 
ing information operations, progums, 
services, or databases, establishing bud- 
gets, fundings and financiai control; 
planning and controlling resource-^har- 
mg or networking activities; establisKi^g 
and implementing security standards for 

' information systems, forming andimple* 
menting corporate information pplicy; 
mtegrating mformation operations, pro- 
grams, services, or databases with mis- 
sion of parent organization; surveying 
users to esublish information needs; pro- 

■ motmg mformacion ptoducts/services. 
Sample occupational titles: Audio- Visual 
Admmtstrator, Chief Programmer, 
Comptroller^ Database Manager, Director 
of Information Center, Library Admin- 
istrator, Library Director, Manager of 
Publishing Unit, Management Analyst, 
Media Manager, ^SMnce Editor, and 
Vice-President for Infoirnatiort 

2) Preparing I^ta or Information for 
Use by Others: Iaclud<;s technical writ- 
ing (but not public relations promo- 
tions), ^editing, or other scientific pub- 
lishing activities involving jo uma 
meal reports, manuab, instruct 
translating business, ;scienti 
nicai works from one 
another, compiling btbliographie 
ence matcruls, or referral matTrials, 
etc.. -preparing abstracts, indexes, or 

, catalogs; preparing lists or directories of 

people, buildings, events, etc. , establish- 
» ing computer nutneric or textual dau 
input requirements; tiansfornung data 
iifto< form required by a computer sys- 
tem, operational syttem, or library; pre- 
paring other mformation materials, such 
ar^audiovuual and cartographic. Sa'mple 
V>ccupational title's: Abstractor^ Arcl^ 
vist, Bibliographer, Cataloger, Qassifier, ' 
Librarian (ReMarch% Librarian (Special 
CoUecttons), Medical Records Speci^t, 
* Science Editor, Supfey Data Editor, 
Technical Editdr, Techmcal Wnter, and 
Translator, 

3) Analysis of Data and Information 
on Behalf of Others: Includes research- 
ing and analysis^ (but' not end use) of 
dan of information from a library, com- 
puter file, or other databai^ ; analysis of 
data or infonrution that goes beyond 
(but which may, include) such acti^ties 
js abstracting, bs simple summarization 
jif previously written ma.teruls. com- 
4puter system output, or library 




materials. S:*^ple occupational titles: 
Analysis Specialist. Information Coun- 
selor, Operations Analyst, .Research 
Assistant, Subject Mat ttr Specialist [eg 
economic analyst, financial analyst, 
management arudyst), and User Consul- 
tant. 

4} Searching for Data and Informa- 
tion on Behalfof Others: Includes diag- 
nosing user needs for information, iden- 
tifying data sources and developmg 
search strategies; accessing daubases 
either manually (library shelves) or elec-* 
- tro^icallv (automated systems); evaluat- 
ing yield of data searches (but not per- 
forming analysis of data); referring users 
to other sources of data or information. 
Sample occupational titles: Information 
Counselor, Reference Librarian, Refer- 
ence Spe&alist, Referral Specialist, 
Searcher, and Technical Information 
Specialist. 

5) Information Systems Analysis: In- 
cludes analyzing existing work processes, 

determining feasibility of sys:em auto- , 
mation, cieterminine output product 
and form; selecting data or mformatidn 
for^inclusion in system; recommending 
design alternatives^ evaluating informa- 
tion systems, products, or services. 
Sample occupational titles: Computer 
Systerns Analyst, Chief Programmer, 
Data Processing Systems A nalyst. 
Operations Researcher, Senior Pro- 
grammer, Software Specialist, Systems 
Analyst, and Word Processing Systems 
Analyst. 

6) Information Systems Design: In- 
cludes designing new systems or modify- 
ing existmg systems; establishing proce- 
dures for carrymg out work processes; 
implementing the systems design, ^val- 
uatmg system output^to ensure that it 

€eets user requirements; documenting 
e procedures involved in using the sys- 
tem, for systejp personnel and tor users. 
!^ample occupational tules: Computer 
Systems Planner,^ Database Designer, 
Methods Analyst, Operations Designer, 
Senior Programmer, Systems Designer, 
Systems Project 'Planner, and Word 
Processing Systems Planner* 



7) Operational Information Func- 
tioiu (excluding management)* Includes > 
supervising the runnmg.of a library ^ or 
automated information system; con- 
trolling and facilitating access pro- 
cedures; developing and implementmg 
procedures for dau input to systems 
(including library acquuitions) . develop- 
ing and implementing software packages 
for computer systems; designmg applica- 
tions programs to fit user needs. Sample 
occupational titles: Applications Pro- 
grampier. Archivist, Audio-Visual 
Specialist, Computer Specialist, Corfi- 
p^ter System Consultant, Database 
Administrator, Librarian (Acquisitions), 
Librarian (Medical Records), ij^nd Libra- 
rian (Special Collections). 

8) Educating or Training Information 
« Workers: Includes teaching courses on 

information subjects to , undergraduate 
or graduate students; training informa- 
tion professionals or workers on the job 
or in workshops or seminars; plannmg 
information education programs; dcvel- * 
oping information curricula; research on 
information education (but otHer infor- 
madon research is included m Fun<ftion " 
9). Sample occupaQonal titles: Faculty 
Member (College or UmversiJty), In- 
structor, Lecturer, and Trammg Officer 

9) Informatiq;i Research & pevelop- 
meru:^ Includes studymg the founda- 
tions, laws, theories, and postulates re- 
lated to information and .information 
systems, operations, programs, serviced, 
or databases, performing research on the 
creation o^ new forms of .mformation 
systems, operations, products, procesH^^ 
services, etc.; developing models of in- 
formation, systems or operations, design- * 
mg, collecting, and analyzing secondary 

and pnmary data in information re- 
search; research On the use of informa- 
tion systems, produces, or services, re- 
search on mfornution wser behavior and - 
characteristics. Sample occupational 
ntles: Communications Researcher, 
Computer Scientist, Information Scien- 
tist, Library Scientist, ^Persons with 
Methods Expertise (e.g operattorts re- 
search, psychology, statistics, systemi 
analysis), and Persons with SubjeM ' 
Expertise (eg. behavioral science, er^- 
neering, mathematics, philosophy, 
semiotics). 



Donald King and others , **A National Profile^ Inform tlon ProMi 
Bollatin of tha Aaarican Society for Inforwation SciAnca 6 (August T^8 
pp. 19, 20. 



isionals/ 
8a) : 



Q RaproduQad with parmlssion fro« tha AMricao Sociaty for Infonation Science. 
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Definitions 



' For purpose of this study, personnel positions were defined in 
terms of categories used in annual surveys of the Planning, Evaluation 
and Research Unit^bf The State Library of Ohio, as folfows^ 

. "^A. For academic, public and special libraries 

1. Professional library positioifc 

academic; The number of professional staff corresponds 

to the sum of three professional categories, 
reported annually^ to The State Libjrary of Ohio, 
namely a) number of cTjief j deputy, associate, 
and assistant chief ' librarians , b) number of 
, ' all other librarians, and c) number of other 

professional staff on library budget. 

public and , The number of professional staff corresponds to 
special: > the total number (PTE) of librarians, media 
and aud-iovisual specialists, etc. holding^a 
graduate degree in any field. Staff with 
bachelor's degrees or less are not included 
in this total. 



Support 'Staff positions 

academic: The number of support staff (PTE) equarls the 

total nujpber of technical, clerical and other^ 
supporting staff on li'brary budget, as reported 
annually to The State Library of Ohio. Main - 
tenance^ custodial, and student personnel are 
not included in the support staff total . 

The number of support staff (PTE) eqyals the 
number of technical, clerical and other staff 
PLUS THE NUMBER OP LIBRARIANS*, MEDIA, AND AUDIO 
VISUAL SPECIALISTS* WITH A BACHELOR'S DEGREE OR 
^ LESS. Maintenance and plant operation are not 

included in this figure . 

B. For school libraries 

1. Certifltated r^> The number of librarians (PTE) who hold a 

valid certificate for library science or educational media. 



public and 
special : 



2. With master's degree ; The number of certificated librarians 



(PTE) who hold a, master's degree in library Science or 



education^al me'dia; 
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L.S, 50583: Newspaper and i{ias8 media libraries 
Spe^fiial Libraries 

Astib Bulletin ' . - ^ 

Aslib Proceedings 

Junior Librarian . * 

Wilson Lib^rary Bulletin 

Library Journal ' • ^ * * 

South African Libraries , 

Illinois Libraries ^ 

Library Association Record * 
Tennessee Librarian / • 

D.C. Libraries 
' Arkansas Libraries 
Library Herald 
RQ 

^Library Occurrent ^ ^ 

Show-Me Ubtaries ^ ^ • ' ' 

Louisiana Library Aaegciation Bulletin.' 
Texas Library Journal * * 
Kentucky Library Association Bulletin 

Teliciter ^ - 

L#S, 60600: Foundations of librarianship 
Library Journal 

Library Trends - ^ . 
AlA Yearbook ' ' 

.^tewker Annual . ^ 

L.S, hoijili Organization of library materials 

Cataloging and Classification Quarterly 
Library Resources and Technical Services 

Library Quaterly ^ • 

Library Technology Reports 

American Libraries ^ 
Journal of Library AutoMtion 

Advanced Technology Libraries ''"^^l^ 
Alternative Catalog Newsletter 

Cataloging Bulletin (Hennepin County Library) . 
OCLC Newsletter 

RTST'Newsl^ter ^ 
Cataloging Service Bulletin (L.C.) 
Information Bulletin (L.C.) 



L.S. 60604: Introduction to library science research methods 

* 

Libri , 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 
American Libraries 
Library Trends 



/ 



1^ 



Utah iSibraries 
California Librarian • 
. Wilson Library Bulletin"' 
Information Processing and Management * 
College and Research Libraries 
Special Libraries 
Journal of Academic Librarianshfp 
Illinois Libraries 
Drexel Library Quarterly 
School Medi^ Quarterly 
Library Quarterly 

Journal of Educktion for Llbrarianship 

Library Research 

Aslib Proceedings 

Catholic Library World 

JASIS ^ 

Journal of Documentation 

Journal of Library Automation 

Journal of Library History 

Library and Information Bulletin 

Library Journal 

Library Resources and Technical Services 
Progress in Library Science 
Research In Llbrarianship 
.International Library Review 

L^S. 60607: The achool library 

Audiovisual Instruction 
School Media Quarterly 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
School Libraries 
' Drexel Library Quarterly 
School Library Journal 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
Idaho Librarian 
BCLA Report 

Wilinois libraries % 
California School Libraries 
American Libraries 
Hoosier School Libraries 
Louisiana Library Association Bulletin 
Virginl?a Librarian 
New Jertfey Llbrareis 
Canadian Library Journal 
Mississippi Library News 
Learning Today 
Catholic Library World 
Wyoming Library Round-up 
Library Trends, 
Horn Book 
. Top of the News 



Bay State Librarian 

Nevsletter on Intellectual Freedom 

Pennsylvania Library Association Bulletin 

PNIA Quarterly 

Southeastern Librarian 

L.S, 60608: The public library 



r 



PLS Newsletter 
Library Trends 
Library Quarterly 

L.S. 60610: Library management 

' OLA Bulletin 
^ ^College and Research Libraries News 
Journal of Academic Librarianship 

L,S. 60615: The academic library 

College and Research Libraries 
' Wilson Library Bulletin 
' Library Journal 
College and Research Libraries Hews 
Journal Of UtadentLc Librarianship 
Library Quarterly 
Library Technology^ Reports 
BQ ^ ^ 

American Libraries 
Catholic Library World 
Illinois Libraries 
JASIS ^ 

International Library Review 
^^"^urnal of Llbarary Automation 

L.S. 60624: The art library - 

Arli« Newsletter/art Libraries Journal 

Library, Trends . 

Special Libraries 

Assistant Librarian 

Colege and Research Libraries 

PLA Bulletin 

Worldwide Art and Llbrdry Newsletter 
Information Storage and Retrieval 
New Jersey Llbaries 
Choice 

Llbjrary Resources and Technical Services 
Catalogue and Index 

Pennsylvania Library Association Bulletin 

Learning Xoday ^ ' 

Archives 
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AB Bookman's Weekly 

College and Research Libraries 

Library Quarterly • 

L.S, 60631: Historical foundations of 'libraries and reading matter 
in the western world 



Journal of Library History 
Library Journal 

X.S. 60634: Library services to ethnic communities 

Library Trends 

Library Journal * ^ 
Journal of Library History 
Audiovisual Instruction ^ 
Illinois Libraries 
Catholic Library World 

L.S. 606S1: Library service at the state level* 

{ 
\ 

Illinois Libraries 

Pennsylvania Library Association Bulletin 
North Dakota* Library Notes 

Library News bulletin (Washing t6n_ State Library) 

Vermont Libraries 

New Notes - California Library 

Texas Library Journal 

Library Trends 

American Libraries • 

Georgia Librarian 

Kansas Library Bulletin 
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Appendix E 



Guidelines for Library Services to 
Extenslon/Noncampus Students: Proposed Revisions 



CUfOELlNtS 

« 

1 Finances 

Noncampuv'exrpfition iibrarv services cannol 
be ^sured unless adequate financing i$ provided 
therefore 

^ Libr^rv services for nuncdmpus/e*Cens'ion 
purpo^s should be financed^on "d regular > 
basis 

b Funds should be budgeted specifically for 
the purpoNe of providing library resources 
, to noncampuv'extension students 
C The amount spent for nonramp uv^eji t e i is i oii — 
student^ should. be comparable to the per 
student eipenditure^ for campus students 
and/or pruportiunal to the level and com- 
pJexitv of Cjmpiii programs ^ 
2 Ferwnnel 

The task of provjdiniC lilirjrv resources ser- 
vices, and fa(>Iir>es for nunc jrupux exJensiun 
courses must l)e assumr<I hv cornp*>terit hbrars 
personnel therefore 

a Lihrjrv pervjnnel should !)e gi\en the spe- 
cifii rf sp«)n>jbilitv for jdentifvmg mforma- ' 
tioii needs and making approiiriatt arrange 
mrot> for delivers of materials ^nd services 
to iM>iU4i{)pMS ct)iirses 
^.^^jfhtV« re«j«iiremenK for off campus pro- 
g^>«^^^ deiJ*nd ii|xjn thp nature and level of 
the nHii>f> offered Tht^ should be aimpa • 
^ rable to the Nljffitig re(|mreinents identified 
Ml the Standunh for Colleiie Libra rtet 
(F«»rinuii B> 

C It IS thf task of Iibr.jrv |)fr\oiinel in charge 
of iiom lmpu^'exte(ls^o(I needs to lonsuler. 
in ctinMiltjIum uith nri e>>.irv fjcultv jnd 
lilirarv sljff thi !il»rjrv metis for anv ex- 
isliiiu or propiiNed none* mpu^/extension 
ifiiifsr ,mi\ then fK fi nuint^iicm ||ie>e needs 
can l>e (irovMled for If. in tin- optrtioit of the 
• lihrjnm jiu! thf H!strin.t<tr jclefpnte lil>rar> 
resoorn i lAiioot'lx m.wle available, the 
ctMirsi' NhooljfiM»t l>e a|>pr«>v«d 
3 Facihttt K* 

One i>f the f<>llov*ing jrr.»ngeu»eril| should }>t 
met in ,niirt to sjtisfv (h« need for |ilirjr> 
CicilitH-s to »M»KJnipiivVxt< iKKm stodt^fits 

a' EvtaliliNhount «>f j braiK h 1il»r jrv" sJioCild fn- 
<tMisMlere(l if a Lirgt hmnU-r T>f classi-s areV 
offen d Ml 411 t>ff Cjiiij^N area * ^ 

h ( tMilr.kl uifh !<M.al pubht hhraruS or an) 
^ iHlM'r hbrarv m titt area to proVidr fjiilitit s 

^ to IMMN tiO|HlN i xtl OSHHI stotll Ilt< 

C ^rraoo UM III vkith tlw lostnit t«>r of tht nnii 
caifipoC I xt, tistoo il.iNN to tra)is)>«irt ri* 
VHirifs mnlnl U sto.lifits from th« lu.im 
laiiiiMiN to tin- cLss )(HatN>ii 



d I'fovlsmn of a < i»«.|H'raliv e hratuh hlirar^ 
servKe atooiig area madrnm libraries |f 
si rvHv tUn s ],oi j ^i.t b„t is ft asihU-. pLi,, 
siMMikl U- iiia<i<- In foriiiiilate such 
4 Hr\ourcfi *■ 

Tlx- provi^MHi of lihrarv reMiurct's is a critciaj 
aspect to ain rnm( .uiipfis/i-xi( nsM»n (iHirs<«, ihere- 

a Tlie'noncaiiipiis/extension lil»rar> service 
«o»ordina!or will make sure tjwt j|i the fe~ 
soiirtx^ m ealed by students ni prepwin^rfor 
a noncamptis/exlenMon ('t>urse are made 
available either tiiroogh t(>op<rdtive ar- 
rangement sMth other Iibranes or svstcmalic 
Ct>llection development 
b Depending on the nature ai\d level of off 
campns prt>grains. the rate of <i>llection de- 
velopment for noncainpiis/entensmn pro- 
grams, whether in terms of dollars or re- 
sourc-es. sbouW be ujmparable to the mam" 
campus 
5 Sert4ce* 

'The following librar) sersices should be pro- 
vided tp noiicampus/extension students 
a Ac-cess to library resources and assistance tn 
library use should be available to noncam- 
pus/ex!ensK>n students A is normally avail- 
able to campus students 
> >'oncampus/exten$K>o student* should have 
the opportunity to take library orientation 
tours at the hbrar> v*h>ch mil eitend library 
servK^s to them dunng the course of the 
semester 

c Noncampus/ext^nsion students should. hive 
access to periodicals, reserve collectioni, 
• and anv other ct>lleclK)ns normally available 
to campus students 

d Ac^ss to online literature search servidt 
-shottid^-av^kble to noncampui/exteniion 
students as ts normaHy available to carnpus 
students 



"Guidelines for Library Services $o Extenslon/Noncempus Students: 
Draft of Proposed Revisions," College and Research Libraries Netra > 41 
(October, 1980): 265-272. 
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DiurT or PiK>ff>osED Rcmsions 

Wkat. follows li a }e\ of proposed revised 

gitidelmes (or bbrary services to noncampus/ei- 

tcnsMw students based on the ongma) guKSelines 

pubhsked tn 1967 As the guidebnes have been 

revised, so have the tusumptions upon which 

thev are based 
t 

ASSl'MPnOKS 

1 As with campus courses, hbrarv services are 
an mtefra) part of the quality of credit noncani* 
pus/extension or night courses offered by an 
academic institution* 

2 If a university or college assumes a responsi- 
bibty for the provision of librar>' services ibr \ti 

jcampus courses, tt should also assume the re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate hbr^ sup- 
'port for its mwcUm pus/extension courses This 
provision nu\ be achieved throy^ a vanetv of 
\ ways, but the ultim^e respofisibihtv rests with . 

jhe institution 
3. The level of support fo^^ nonc^mpus/extenbion 
courses, mcluding pnnted matenals ds wtll as. 
nonpnnt or audiovisual materials, should mir- 
' ror th^ level of support for campus course at 
both the graduate and underj^raduate levels 
The following types of noncampus courses ne- 
cessitate library support as determined bv in- 
. structors of noncampus/ettension courses ^nd 
bbrarv extension personnel 
^^ Credit courses, require the active support of 
/ libr^rv resources ^s an extension of the 
/ dftsroom 
^ b. Independent studv thjs tvpe of coiirse often 
mvolves the active pursuit of a vanetv .of 
bbrarv reso^irces hv d student and thus the 
full ran)(e of hhrarVTervj^^TTs net,essar\ 
^ .Courses offered through electronic medu 
nnce m manv cases the student m this tvpe 
of course has limited personal access to the 
instructor, hbran seruicrs often must take 
up the ilack In' manv cases. stud»nts re- 
quiring materiaU for such courses must 
obtain them from lihrarirs ~J 
d Noncredit courses this tvpe of noncampus 
course has the broadest span of subjects and 
tjyrrefore librarv nreds are difficult to 
assess Since the course iS not lor credit, 
often the ne«i for print materials is not as 
intense Hov^ever library re'^mrtes should 
be available and at times suc;h resottr(.rs 
mav be essential to the cWrst- 



DEFI\ITK)\S 



It IS nevfssan to 
vised )CUKlelinrs that 

NtKK ampiis/extensioi 
to anv course oflffre 
whRh J«)es not uti 




of the pro(x>ved re- 
btr defined 
se Thi s tg nii ap{>ltes 
coll*-*;!' or nniversitv 
t.ainpn> (.lasvrtMiins 



and^ facilities durinj^ nofin.il campus cl.isv times 
The term cxjvers cour^ts v*hn.h meet as a doss <>ff 
the main'pampui c^>llrsob v^hich ma> meet on 
campus hilt hJA during tnnrs whtrn i^niial cam- 
pus activiiifs are in optratu>fi. and courses 
offend throiikili elettrnniL ^nrdia or corris|K>n- 
deiKTr 

In •rference'to ti!>rar> strvicis. a fwHUjmpns 
*^f^ **''^> c-ourse v^hidi does not hssv jctvsi 
^ to. full librar> servKes on equal jwr with rcKnbr 
campus courses 

The term with thes^ ci>ini.,fat»ons is ns<tl as 
follows • 

norHjmptt<h/extcnsM>ii cmirv s 

noncampus/txIi-nsHin/librar) strvuts r^- 
w*irtts, factlitu's 

mmcamptia^extensKHi ^tudt nt 
In order to insure thr proviston of a<liqn.itt' 
library services, resources, and facilities for the 
noncampus/ex tension student, what follows serves 
as guidelines for the institution's "responsibility of 
providing librarv support for its noncampus/ex- 
tensKm course offenngs 



